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WHAT CAN I DO 


As my bit toward a more decent world? ? 


Varied answers from Mrs. Roosevelt, Ambassador Austin, C. A. Dykstra, 
George N. Shuster, Dr. Ellen Potter, Ralph H. Blanchard, and others. 
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Say BON VOYAGE 
Not HAPPY BIRTHDAY! 


The Survey Will Be 40 Years Old Next Month 


The title, The Survey, was first put at the masthead on the issue of April 3, 1909. 
But the magazine itself had been going on for more than twenty years already, 
as “Charities and the Commons” and under other names. It had an established 
reputation and a recognized function “to spread the news of social advance and 
to recruit workers in behalf of the Common Welfare.” The Survey next month, 
April, 1949, intends to take the occasion, therefore, to appraise its performance. 


Life Certainly Does Not Begin At 40 


Life begins, The Survey believes, whenever lively people start something. That 
began here long ago, and the very first issue of The Survey was but a continua- 
tion of ventures already launched. In the face of The Survey’s bold and suc- 
cessful accomplishments in the past, it would be presumptuous to say life begins 
at 40. The magazine expects next month, however, to enjoy a certain glow of 
pride. To any friend who says Happy Birthday, it will control its blushes and 
take a bow. But please also say Bon Voyage. 


The Surveys Outlook Is Not Hindsight 


When this magazine first appeared, Big Bill Taft had been just a month in the 
White House. A month later, a horse named Wintergreen won the Kentucky 
Derby. Less than four months ahead the Frenchman, Louis Bleriot, threw con- 
sternation into Britain by flying an airplane from Calais to Dover, first time in 
all history, 31 miles in 37 minutes, and the more imaginative thought an enemy 
someday might even attack the island that way. Those were big excitements, 
and so have been many things this magazine has talked about and fought for 
up to now. But the birthday celebration will touch the past only lightly. 


Like Its Ship, The Survey Is Sailing On 


There are as many unexplored waters ahead as ever in the past. The Survey 
looks at the 145,000,000 living human beings around it in the American popula- 
tion today, instead of back at the 90,000,000 in 1909. What of the future? 
Instead of promises, here is the March issue itself, topping off forty years. 
Look at it yourself. It is a pledge of what the future will be like, except more 
alive each month. Why not make sure of receiving The Survey regularly? 
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He Helps to Get 
the Message Through 


ILLUSTRATION BY NORMAN ROCKWELL 


Along the highways of speech, in every — 
part of the country, thousands of Bell 

telephone linemen help to keep your tele- 
phone service good — and make it better. 


They are on the job to maintain unin- 
terrupted service over millions of miles 
of wire and cable — repair trouble when 
it occurs and try to anticipate it before it 
occurs. 


They are the men who push forward 
the lines of communication to new places 
and new people —through cities and 
towns, across deserts, under rivers and 
over mountain tops. By breaking all con- 
struction records since the war, they have 
played an important part in the constant 
improvement in telephone service. 


In the everyday doing of the job, as 
in the dramatic emergencies of fire and 
storm, the telephone linemen help to get 
the message through. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Among Ourselves 


7 \ELDING TO PRESSURE FROM ILLINOIS’ 
Y new governor, Adlai E. Stevenson, to 
help clean up the state’s administrative 
services, Fred K. Hoehler, board member 
of Survey Associates, last month took up 
the duties of state commissioner of public 
welfare. Former director of the American 
Public Welfare Association, and organizer 
of UNRRA’s displaced persons program 
overseas, Mr. Hoehler is at present on leave 
of absence from his position as director of 
the Chicago Community Chest. 


HeNry BELCHAMBER WRITES FROM BARKING, 
Essex, England, in appreciation of John G. 
Hill’s article, “Great Britain’s Social Se- 
curity,’ which appeared in Survey Mid- 
monthly for August 1948. But he questions 
Mr. Hill’s statement that “a working man’s 
dwelling consisting of three bedrooms, a 
living room and kitchen may be had for 
about ten shillings per week.” 

“This,” writes Mr. 
from the actual cost. Here in Barking, 
which is a suburb . . . of London, a three 
bedroomed house would cost in rent ap- 
proximately £1 per week if it were a pre- 
1939 controlled tenancy. If it were a house 
already outside the scope of the Rent Re- 
strictions Act at the outbreak of the last 
War its rent would probably be much 
higher, anything from 25 to 30. shillings 
per week. . . . Even in country districts I 
do not know of a single instance of a three 
bedroomed house being let for as low as 
10 shillings per week. If one were to be 
advertised at that figure there would be a 
queue of applications a milé long.” 


Belchamber, “is far 


“THOSE OF US WHO SAW 

THE BEGINNING KNOW THAT 

THIS TOO IS NOT THE END” 

The foregoing is from last 
Survey, but with a difference. These lines 
helped introduce the leading article, “Lest 
We Forget,” by A. A. Berle, Jr., and were 
quoted from the article’s final sentence. 
But with that perversity which adds the 
spice of hazard to all printing, the line pro- 
ceeded to drop out the word NOT, thereby 
also dropping the meaning and sense, com- 
pletely. Here, belatedly, is the head in first- 
class shape again as a first-rate article de- 
serves, and a confession of a ridiculous slip 
which everyone concerned. ought to have 
caught. 


month’s 


JosEpH C. HyMAN, wHo piEep IN Los 
Angeles last month at the untimely age of 
59, was world famous as an authority on 
large scale relief operations, and as Ex- 
ecutive of the Joint Distribution Committee 
during the decade in which that agency 
spent $138,000,000 in rescuing and aiding 
Jewish victims of Hitler and the war. In 
The Survey office, Mr. Hyman is gratefully 
remembered not only for these ‘great public 
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services, but for his invaluable advice and 
aid in developing our first “Calling Amer- 
ica” issue, on the challenge of totalitarian- 
ism to democracy, and shaping with us the 
idea of this distinguished series of special 
numbers of the magazine. 


To AWAKEN THE PEOPLE OF THIS COUNTRY 
to the tragic health needs of American In- 
dians and the citizen’s responsibility for 
them is the purpose of The American In- 
dian Fund of the Association on American 
Indian Affairs, Inc. Haven Emerson, M.D., 
president emeritus of the Association, who 
was for many years a Survey editor, states, 
in explaining the purposes of the Fund, 
that “our 420,000 American Indian citizens 
have a death rate double that of the gen- 
eral population.” Tuberculosis and enteritis 


take a particularly heavy toll, especially of 
children and young people. During part of 
the year when their roads cannot be used, 
most of the 61,000 Navajos “are without 
access to any kind of medical service.” At 
the same time, they are often short of food. 
Among Alaskan Indians, the death rate 
from tuberculosis is fourteen times that of 
the population of the USA. “Yet in the 
face of this, Congress saw fit to reduce the 
already meager funds of the Alaska Native 
Service for the care of the tuberculous.” 
While the Association holds that the di- 
rect responsibility for exorbitant Indian 
death rates, largely from preventable dis- 
eases, rests with Congress and the Indian 
Bureau, it reminds us all that “fundamen- 


tally the responsibility rests with the Ameri. 
can people.” 


THE SURVEY 


HE SURVEY 


To Keep the Industrial Cycle Turing 


(ie Survey TRADITION OF PARTISANSHIP FOR HUMAN 
welfare and stirring up of the social conscience 
vould indicate support, in general, of the administration’s 
lomestic program. Many of President Truman’s stated 
ybjectives are also the objectives of the great bulk of 
he American people—and The Survey is for them. 

But the whole story goes beyond that. There is an 
roused opposition in and out of Congress, and “welfare 
tate” is being made to sound ominously like “police 
tate” or “slave state,” resembling not at all the simple 
ndustrial function which it has to perform. 

The opposition, to be sure, is not against the objectives. 
Antagonists of the President’s bills in Congress would 
»e shocked to be accused of that. Are they against good 
vealth? Do they want people to live in firetraps and 
1ovels, crowded like sardines? Do they delight to see old 
yeople in despair? Would they cheer for floods and soil 
rosion? Do they hate education or scheme to grind the 


aces of the poor? Except for a negligible few caught in, 


he moribund mores of local prejudice, they are as pained 
is anybody to hear of Negroes being pushed around. 

Obviously, the hostile sentiments are tender, but mere 
bjectives are not enough. The difference comes in the 
resident’s disposition to translate benevolent assent into 
yerformance, in his insistence that “we can and we will 
rovide a better life for all our people.” 

That is the point of departure for those whom the 
resident labels “special interests.” They would like a 
etter life for the people. But they are not in such a 
urry, they don’t consider it so urgent that they are will- 
ng to accept government initiative and contrivance in 
rder to bring it nearer. Why can’t Truman leave such 
natters to the gradual forces of industrial progress and 
st well enough alone? 

In supporting the program and urging its readers to 
ress Congress to enact it, The Survey would make the 
oint that here is nothing less than industrial progress 
self. Here is one element in the system, the correction 
f a fatal lag, and this step belongs—quite as much as 
1 invention of a gadget or the marketing of a product. 
‘his is not welfare, it is business. 

Where do we get by the vast gradual undisturbed forces 
f industrial progress? There is Westchester County, 
Jew York, for example. But there are also Harlem and 
hicago’s West Side and the red hills and stones of Jones 
county, Georgia. The contrast is not lost on the people 
tho live in low-income, bad-luck sections. How far has 
dustrial progress uplifted them? Talk about a better 
fe for them, unless the government takes a hand, re- 
ains just talk. It has so remained. 
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The United States today has the capacity to supply the 
better life of which President Truman spoke. Everybody 
watched war production, a feat of organization beyond 
anything that man ever did before. Is this stupendous 
capacity to be turned on for the benefit of war only, or 
can it work in peacetime for the people who live here? 
Science and the machine and the bounty of nature have 
been lavish to America; America has everything. But in- 
dividual Americans by the millions endure grievous lacks. 

Half the world’s pe@gplation is backward, poverty- 
stricken and ripe for contamination by communism. But 
in industry and discovery—so goes the formula—lie the 
means of health, nourishment, and a good life for these 
people, with the calming of political unrest. This reason- 
ing applies not merely abroad, and it is urgent. The 
modern industrial cycle, for all its miracle, is incomplete 
and vulnerable until it has placed a floor under the stand- 
ard of living somewhat within reach of the level of man’s 
knowledge. That is why the Truman program is a prac- 
tical segment of this cycle. 


“Imaginative and Constructive’ 


A. COMMITTEE TO SELECT THE WINNER OF THE 1949 
Survey Award is complete, and readers are most earnestly 
requested to help by sending in their nominations 
promptly. A bronze plaque will be presented during the 
National, Conference of Social Work at Cleveland, June 
12-18. The award is “for Imaginative and Constructive 
Contribution to Social Work” and the hope is to stimu- 
late and recognize the finest accomplishments year after 
year. It is important that those who know of excellence 
should let the committee hear of it, writing to The Survey 
Award, 112 East 19 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
Robert E. Bondy, director of the National Social Work 
Assembly, is chairman, and the other members are: 
Joseph P. Anderson, executive secretary, American As- 
sociation of Social Workers, New York; Dr. Reginald 
M. Atwater, executive secretary, American Public Health 
Association, New York; Grace L. Coyle, professor of 
group work, Western Reserve University, Cleveland; Sid- 
ney Hollander, business man, Baltimore; Robert P. Lane, 
director of the Greater Boston Community Survey; Rob- 
ert T. Lansdale, New York State commissioner of social 
welfaré; John McDowell, executive director, National 
Federation of Settlements, New York; G. Howland Shaw, 
former Assistant Secretary of State, Washington; Donald 
Howard, University of California, Los Angeles. 
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Main Street, USA. A citizen who wants to help solve social problems 
“should begin in his immediate neighborhood. There is a tendency to 
solve the problems of the universe while ignoring one’s own backyard.” 


Standard Oil Co. (N 


. J.) Photo by V 


What Can I Do? 


Here are light and leading for any present-day American who wants to 


use his leisure in the public service, but doesn’t know where to begin. 


BEULAH AMIDON 


it HIS ARTICLE IS REALLY A SEARCH FOR ANSWERS FOR A 
groping tellow citizen. Its beginning was a letter to 
the editors of this magazine. The letter happened to have 
a Cincinnati postmark, but it might have been from any 
town or city: 


“As a Survey reader, I ask for this specific 
help. Please tell me how I as an individual can 
use my spare time in this prodigious task of solv- 
ing or helping alleviate the innumerable soctal 
problems that arise each day in thts country, In 
this city.” 


It is easy enough to say that anyone writing such a let- 
ter must be a confused and helpless individual. But aren’t 
we all—you and I and the woman next door and the 
man at the luncheon club? Living in a difhcult and per- 
plexing present, confronting an uncertain future, most of 
us wish in a vague way that we could “do something 
about it.” And yet how many of us have the energy, the 
faith in our own judgments, the patience and optimism 
to dedicate the leisure left over from immediate responsi- 
bilities to the service of our community, our nation, our 
world? How many of us even pick up a pen and ask 
help in finding where to begin, how to proceed? It is so 
much easier to sigh over the machinations of “the old 
gang” at the city hall, the children denied the educational 
opportunities that all young Americans should enjoy, the 
hunger in Vienna, the saber-rattling around the world— 
“Well, what can I do?” 

“Nothing,” the cynic would reply to anyone asking 
how he can help solve the problems of a country neither 
at war nor at peace, a period of vast physical, economic, 
social, political forces and tensions. But can we afford to 
let the cynic have the last word? The alternative to an 
effort to deal with these problems is to accept them as 
inescapable blows of fate. This is not the American 
attitude even toward Acts of God as our elaborately or- 
ganized disaster relief demonstrates so effectively when 
1 hurricane flattens an Arkansas town, the New England 
rivers go on a rampage, the great snows of 1949 bury 
the western ranges. 

Granted that the “innumerable social problems that 
arise each day in this country, in this city” do confront 
every man of good will with “a prodigious task,” yet the 
individual is not helpless. It was out of that conviction 
hat our correspondent wrote us and, agreeing with him, 
we sought and here present a composite answer to his 
challenge. 

The starting place must be the realization that, as a 
sommittee of specialists associated with Community 


Chests and Councils encourages all volunteer workers 
in social agencies. “You can’t do everything—but you can 
do something.” 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt begs this citizen to realize that 
“no one can solve all the social problems of the com- 
munity or the world. Therefore, it is best to try to find 
one thing that is absorbingly interesting to work on and 
use all his abilities to make of it something which will 
benefht the community. 


= 

For some people it will mean participation in cultural 
areas. To others, it will mean participation in some civic 
or philanthropic field; but if they really put what time 
they can into some one constructive piece of work, they 
are bound to accomplish something which will help solve 
the social problems of a community.” 


[BE Eten C. Porrer, New Jersey's Deputy ComMis- 
sioner for Welfare, former president of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work, counsels this seeker for a starting 
place. 

“Let him not scatter his interests too widely, for then 
his influence will become too thin to be effective; but,” 
she adds, “he needs constant awareness of all constructive 
activities related to his chosen field, and his choice of his 
field should be predicated upon his intellectual and emo- 
tional interests.” Similarly, Arthur J. Altmeyer, head of 
the Social Security Administration, suggests that he “con- 
centrate on one specific problem” rather than disperse his 
energy “over the broad social field.” And Margaret S. 
Lewisohn, chairman of the board of trustees of the Public 
Education Association, comments: 

“This is the age of specialization for the layman as well 
as for the professional. The task before us is so over- 
whelming that the intelligent citizen today realizes that 
he must find one specific area of operation in which he 
as an individual can make an investment for his and his 
children’s world.” 

“Yes,” the letter writer probably will say at this point, 


This inquiry underscores the fact that we need two 
pieces of literature which, so far as I know, we 
don’t have: First, an illustrated pamphlet on “You 
and Your Town—How To Make it a Better Place 
to Live In.” Second, an interesting, attractive small 
book written for laymen on “Social Welfare To- 
day.” These would answer many of the questions 
churning in the mind of the man who wrote this 
letter, and of tens of thousands groping as he is for 
a place to begin. —Arthur Dunham 


What can I do? 


“but that’s just what I asked in the first place—how can 
I use my leisure to help solve the problems that beset 
us all? 

“Begin with yourself,” say the advisers to whom we 
turned, 

“If I had a bit of leisure and a desire to spend it in an 
effort to help meet vexatious social problems that con- 
stantly plague us—both in our local community and in 
national atfairs—’ writes. Reginald A. Johnson of the 
National Urban League, “I would first take an inventory 
of myself to determine what my more useful and stronger 
characteristics may be that could be of value to others.” 
And then he poses some pointed questions for this man 
to ask himself in determining his “most useful attributes”: 
“Do I write or speak well? Am I good at collecting use- 
ful data? Do I work well on committees? Have I a par- 
ticular knack in cultivating people? Am I good at in- 
dividual contact work? Do I sell ideas well?’ 


, 


Gare AT IT FROM ANOTHER ANGLE, PROFESSOR 
Benjamin H. Lyndon of the School of Public Affairs and 
Social Work at Wayne University, writes: “Somewhere in 
the experience of each of us there have been life condi- 
tions which make us more effective in certain types of 
social action. There are enough prob- 
lems and they are sufhciently varied to 
tap anyone’s interest at some point. For 
your reader, would it be the problems 
of children or the aged or medical 
facilities or mental institutions or slum 
clearance or some other specific field? 
This choice must be his first step. 
Secondly, I suggest that he define 
clearly how much time he would be 
able to give consistently to effort in 
whichever direction he selects.” 

Mrs. Irwin Stewart, wife of the presi- 
dent of the University of West Vir- 
ginia, and herself a tireless and effective 
volunteer worker for good causes, also 
urges him to begin with “an objective 
analysis” of himself. She goes on, “The 
excerpt from his letter indicates both 
goodwill and intelligence. The first is a sine gua non. 
The second opens possibilities beyond (although possibly 
including) stamping and sealing envelopes. He is prob- 
ably able to make a real contribution to his community. 
But he should ask himself if he will do his best work 
organizing, or planning, or writing, keeping accounts and 


records, dealing with people face to face, making speeches, ° 


or some combination of these. How does his regular job 
fit in with his civic readiness? If he believes he is fitted 
for leadership, is he willing to work his way into it as he 
would expect to do in his business or profession?” 

Dr. George S. Stevenson, medical director of The 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene, also feels that 
this man must begin with “his available resources”: “No 
one has as yet catalogued the responsibilities that face the 
citizen of the United States in the middle of the 20th 
century. They have grown in number and complexity, 
until they extend beyond the comprehension and capacity 
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of any one individual. How then perform as a citizen: 
The answer is that almost every adult can find enougl 
within his comprehension and capacity to absorb his avail 
able effort. Within the area of his competence he wil 
need to inform himself, and then apply himself to thos: 
matters where perhaps citizen effort is most needed, o: 
where because of his special interests he is able to worl 
most vigorously and productively. But he must begir 
with a searching of his citizen soul, a consideration, helc 
by field, of the things he feels competent to do.” 

In a letter penciled on a westbound plane, Mark Starr 
educational director of the International Ladies’ Garmen 
Workers’ Union, offers some concrete suggestions: “You 
inquirer should make up his mind what he wants to dc 
in more specific terms. If he has money, there are a thou 
sand good causes existing on a shoestring. If he is < 
church member, start a discussion class, a social problem: 
class to get the pie out of the sky and the sweet-bye-and 
bye. If he wants to be an agent in improving inter 
national relations, let his group, (maybe in his own home 
or the church basement) follow up study by individua' 
letters to men and women in other countries. Why not 
become a houser and concentrate on removing the slum 
evil? Social security is a hot question—why not master 
that and talk about it? 

“If he does not know how to study and how to talk. 
let him equip himself by participating in adult education 
classes and that movement itself might 
give him a lifelong crusade, for we've 
not ever’ plumbed the depths of social 
illiteracy. 

“Maybe race relations is his meat; 
if so, he has to do more than talk. 
Then there’s worrying your neighbors 
about politics—a chore, tedious and 
time consuming, until you get to know 
the individuals. Has your inquirer ever 
heard of trade unions and cooperatives? 
They need workers by the million. 
Let him fasten his seat-belt and get 
down to the jobs waiting on the 
ground.” 

Warren R. Austin, U. S. Representa- 
tive to the United Nations, suggests 
possibilities in his own challenging 
field: “Whatever this man’s qualifica- 
tions, they can be worthily devoted to the cause of the 
United Nations and used to make a bridge between his 
local community and the world. 

“For instance, if he is a farmer or a dealer in foods he 
could undertake to keep himself up to date on the work 
of the Food and Agriculture Organization. Then, work- 
ing through his own grange, union, club, bureau, church 
or school group and the local press, he could ‘share that 
information with his fellow citizens, thus helping to the 
success of any pioneering and constructive effort. 

“If a doctor, he could do the same for the World 
Health Organization; if an educator, for the UN Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization, or the In- 
ternational Refugee Organization; a businessman or 
lawyer, for the International Trade Organization or the 
International Bank. He would then be immediately aware 
of the times when support or even criticism needs to be 
mobilized. Sometimes one word, or a letter to the editor, 
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one speech at a club meeting, will bring the whole com- 
munity to action on a project that might have gone un- 
noticed. 

“The work of the UN is too vast and too varied for 
the commercial press to handle it completely, or even 
adequately. It requires the inspired and energetic sup- 
port of individual citizens. An interested citizen who 
may well be overwhelmed by the mere bulk of material 
available, and by the size of the tasks remaining to be 
done, can tackle that portion nearest his own heart, and 
constitute himself student, analyst, critic, and publicist.” 
_ Other writers also suggest specific jobs. Thus, Dr. Ellen 
C. Potter: “From the vantage point of public welfare 
administration, the needs and services which loom large 
are the prevention of juvenile delinquency, or, to put it 
another way, the promotion of the maximum develop- 
ment of all the young people of your reader’s town, that 
they may become self-dependent, community-minded 
citizens. Another major objective deals with chronic ill- 
ness, its prevention, treatment, cure, rehabilitation or cus- 
todial care of those (young or old) who may be attacked.” 


\ HY NOT CONCENTRATE ON THE PROBLEMS OF “THE AGING 
population,” suggests Mr. Altmeyer: “Not only income 
maintenance as we try to do under the Social Security 
Act, but also housing, adult education, recreation, and 
social contacts generally. This is a problem which is re- 
ceiving very little attention in most communities and it 
is becoming increasingly acute.” 

From George Field, executive secretary of Freedom 
House: join the local club of a political organization; 
help in the program of a local settlement house or com- 
munity center; write letters on community problems to 
the editor of the local newspaper; join local, state or na- 
tional organizations in his field of interest; make his voice 
felt by keeping a close watch on what his local, state, and 
national representatives are up to, and through letters to 
them, let them know what he thinks they should do. 

Professor Hubert M. Evans of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, writes ruefully that “my own personal 
difficulty does not arise out of a lack of opportunity to 
do work on social problems, but rather in finding some 
time to do it.” But if he had more time, these are some 
of the community enterprises that compel his interest: a 
consumer cooperative group, “committed to action not 
only in the fields of economics but in the field of educa- 
tion as well”; a neighborhood center; several local 
churches, “each of which supports action groups”; public 
schools with affiliated parent-teacher associations, to which 
“an intelligent citizen with leisure would be a godsend.” 

A plea that this man with time on his hands do some- 
thing about “the forgotten public institutions” is made by 
Mrs. Helen Glenn Tyson of the Public Charities Associa- 
tion of Pennsylvania: “For a hundred people who are 
interested and actively working for the voluntary hospital 
or children’s home there is one—or none—who has ever 
visited the county home, or the juvenile detention home, 
or the nearest mental hospital.” She adds, “Public men- 
tal institutions fell into their present deplorable state 
chiefly, I am convinced, because of lack of citizen interest. 
One informed, devoted citizen, half-dead of tuberculosis 
(Dorothy Dix) carried on the battle to bring the mentally 
“ill out of the almshouse. Now we need to bring them 
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and keep them in the public consciousness—as hospital 
patients who must receive the most adequate care our 
society can offer.” 

“Yes,” this letter-writer is likely to object, “but what 
has any of this to do with affecting Kremlin action or 
preventing atomic war?” Richard K. Bennett of the 
American Friends Service Committee has a serene, far- 
seeing Quaker answer: “The trees of liberty and world 
peace are native of all lands. But they thrive or die de- 
pending on the health of their roots. The roots are in our 
many communities. Diplomats may forestall war, and 
crises may come and go, but the war-oriented mind can 
never be changed until peace 
comes to Main Street. Then a 
free and just society will spread 
and be copied throughout the 
world, and all who work now 
for the common good will have 
‘done something about it.” 

And it is on his own Main 
Street that most of these advisers 
urge our friend to begin. 

Professor Lyndon feels that he 
should “discuss his thinking 
with some qualified individual 
in his own community who 
might help him get a clear per- 
spective on the kind of social 
contribution for which he is best fitted.” 

In our reader’s place, Reginald A. Johnson would “visit 
my local Community Chest and the Council of Social 
Agencies and volunteer to participate in their forthcoming 
financial campaign, and programs through which they 
would be making a study of human needs in the com- 
munity. From such participation, I should hope to learn 
about the various groups, organizations, agencies, com- 
mittees, and individuals in my community who are try- 
ing to make it a better place in which to live. I should 
then visit some of these agencies and meet with various 
committees, and out of these contacts, find areas that 
could utilize my interest and abilities.” 


Ete MORE DIRECTLY, GEORGE FIELD says, “AN INDIVIDUAL 
who wishes to help solve social problems that arise each 
day, should begin his work in his immediate neighbor- 
hood or community. There is too often a tendency to try 
to solve the problems of the universe while ignoring one’s 
own backyard.” 

Mrs. Stewart feels “a local field of interest has ad- 
vantages for the beginner. It may be one of broad range 
—public health, housing, recreation, child welfare, educa- 
tion, social work, community planning. He would then 
be wise to choose several activities within the broad field. 
While he need not become active in more than one field 
at the outset, over-concentration on a single program or 
goal may turn him into a Johnny One-Note. I know 
from experience it doesn’t take a community long to be- 
come bored with (and resistant to) both Johnny and his 
note. Specific projects are easy to find. This inquirer can 
get some ideas from articles in The Survey on activities 
in other communities. His home town newspaper will 
carry reports of many community deficiencies. He can 
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Citizen participation is essential to the proper 
direction, development, and extension of health 
welfare services in every community in the land. 
The record clearly shows that without it, adequate 
progress in the development of social services has 
never been made in a single community. It is essen- 
tial because these services belong to the people, not 
to the professions that administer them. It is essen- 
tial because citizens must understand services and 
the needs they are created to meet, before they can 
be expected to support them. It is essential because 
a profession grows stale unless it is constantly venti- 
lated by the fresh air of citizen inquiry, criticism, 
and cooperation. It is essential because citizens 
themselves need the constant practice and experi- 
ence that derive from participation in joint enter- 
prises at the community level. Our faith in the 
democratic process increases as our effective par- 
ticipation increases 


Leonard Mayo 
(National Conference on Social Welfare Needs. 
Washington, January 26-28, 1948.) 


attend meetings of the city council (or its equivalent), of 
Parent-Teacher and similar open groups. He can talk to 
his neighbors, including the teen-agers. In the last an- 
alysis, he has only to use his eyes and ears.” 

As the next step after his personal inventory, Ralph H. 
Blanchard, executive director of Community Chests and 
Councils of America, Inc., suggests that this inquirer pro- 
ceed to “an assessment of what the community has to of- 
fer its citizens. Talk with the people already at work on 
the community’s health and welfare problems. Start with 
the central planning group—maybe a community welfare 
council, maybe an agency which has assumed the plan- 
ning function. Seek out the agencies and civic groups 
working on services for children, youth, families, sick or 
disabled persons, prisoners, the aged, the mentally ill, or 
working on recreation, housing, health protection, trans- 
portation, medical care. The network of services is rather 
highly organized. The last two decades have shown that 
joint planning and federated financing pay dividends in 
efficiency, economy, and better service for people. Open 
yourself to understanding the ways things are being done, 
but remember that the independent thinking of concerned 
citizens is a priceless offering. Decide what you think 
the community needs most and where you have the most 
to give. Offer the skill, time, and interests you have. Re- 
member that the best volunteers in community service 
are the ones who get a kick out of what they do.” 


ve HEN HE IS THIS FAR ON HIS QUEST, THIS “CONCERNED 
citizen” may feel the need for trained advice. This is 
what would be of most help, after his ground-clearing 
exploration of himself and his community, in the view of 
Arthur Dunham, Professor of Community Organization 
in the Institute of Social Work; University of Michigan. 
He writes: 

“This is a problem in ‘avocational counseling’ for 
a particular individual. The counselor should know 
health and welfare needs and resources in the community, 
have imagination and some skill or at least a ‘feel’ for 
avocational guidance. The head of the volunteer bureau 
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or the executive of the community welfare council is prob- 
ably the best bet, but it may have to be some other social 


worker or layman. The counselor should hold a careful . 


interview, covering the seeker’s age, religion, background, 
education, experience. What are his special ‘concerns,’ 
interests, and skills? How much time can he and will 
he give? Is he prepared to build up a real contribution 


| 


over the years? Perhaps this man is all ready to be poured _ 


into a mold of conventional volunteer jobs in welfare 
agencies. Perhaps he ought to work on the policy-making 
level or on the preventive side, or in some civic organiza- 
tion. Maybe he ought to run for the city council; serve on 
the committee on race relations of the local church council; 
work for a new playground; help develop an open forum 
or worker’s education program; or ally himself with a 
militant ‘social action’ group.” 


Implicitly and explicitly, these answers indicate that, — 


unless this man is extraordinarily endowed with talent or 
wealth (or both) he will accomplish more as an active 
member of a group than as a lone wolf. 

Professor Evans writes, “At the outset, I think it can 
be stated that an individual in our modern industrial 
society, as an individual, is relatively helpless. It follows 
then that for an individual to.achieve greater effectiveness 
in his citizenship he must join with others. The agencies 
I have in mind are the varied groups or action-study 
groups interested in one or more of our many social prob- 
lems. If, in your reader’s community, there are no such 
groups suitable to the abilities and interests of a person 
with leisure, then he can take the initiative in forming 


” 


one. 
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Kea HOW LOST OR FRUSTRATED A SINGLE IN- 
dividual can feel,’ Mr. Bennett says that he would “go 
into my community and seek out those like myself who 
‘want to help. Together we could establish a group 
transcending racial, religious, cultural, or nationality bar- 
riers which would face the particular problems within our 
community and plan how best to tackle them. We might 
not try everything at once (or, for that matter, ever). But 
with a genuine desire for progress and a determination 
to become the best kind of neighbors and world citizens, 
we might make an impact on our community through a 
race relations program, for example, education for sounder 
economic and social order, better understanding between 
labor and management. Our local needs would determine 
the direction of our work.” 

In seeking a group that shares his interests and needs 
his help, this man is fortunate in living in one of the 
seventy-odd cities which has a Volunteer Bureau. If he 
feels he can function best through a political party, a 
church, a fraternal organization, a propaganda body, a 


labor union, he will not need this agency’s help. But if 


his “concern” lies within a welfare field—juvenile delin- 
quency, health, intercultural relations, penology, educa- 
tion, recreation—then the Volunteer Bureau is the place 
to which to turn. This is a sort of clearing house, where 


community agencies list their needs for volunteer help, — 


and to which those with leisure to devote to the common 
welfare can go for counsel and direction. 

He will be welcome there. He will find a trained per- 
son who is ready to talk things over with him, to help 
him define his own interests and abilities, to discuss com- 
munity needs and avenues of work. Out of a file of re- 
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quests for help, the bureau executive will select what 
seems a likely possibility for this particular individual, 
and send him to a group which appears to need the talent 
and the amount of time he has. Perhaps the first guess 
will be wrong—that agency wants someone for three spe- 
cific half days a week, and the new recruit requires a 
more flexible schedule. Or it has only a single big, clattery 
office, while he needs a cubby hole of his own in which 
to collect his thoughts and do his stint. He may have to 
go back to the bureau more than once. He may have to 
be game to try two or three short time jobs, in the search 
for the type of program and work situation in which he 
can make his best contribution. But in the process, he is 
almost sure to make some interesting and rewarding 
discoveries. 


Bes ONE THING, HE WILL FIND OUT (IF HE DOES NOT 
already know) that he is not alone—his name is legion. 
There are some thirty million Americans who, for a va- 
riety of reasons, give unpaid help to religious, social, 
political, civic, service organizations. During the war, this 
number was swelled by more than eleven million volun- 
teers who never before had offered their services but who, 
under the pressure of a national emergency, manned jobs 
as varied as those of canteen hostess, Selective Service 
clerk, hospital orderly, War Production Board “expediter,” 
atomic physicist, torch singer for the USO. 

In his personal inventory, his study of his own com- 
munity, his conferences at the volunteer bureau, he prob- 
ably will come to realize that different people have differ- 
ent motives in devoting their leisure to public service. In 
a symposium on citizen participation in community 
projects, held in connection with the Vassar Summer In- 
stitute last July, 164 registrants gave their reasons for ac- 
cepting responsibilities as volunteer workers. Those listed 
by more than 20 percent were (in the order of their im- 
portance): “Desire to do something useful”; “need to 
have some interest outside home or job”; “you meet in- 
teresting people”; “prodded by a felt need for self or 
family”; “enjoy the prestige and importance”; “just can’t 
say ‘no’ to a request.” The man from Cincinnati will 
realize that the reasons why his fellow-Americans are 
willing to devote their leisure to community service rather 
than to bridge, golf, cocktail parties, movies, travel, base- 
ball, playing the piccolo are many and various. He will 
be interested and enlightened in checking his own mo- 
tives against the Vassar list. 

Perhaps he will be surprised to find that many groups 
offer—even require—special training for their volunteer 
workers. This prepara- 
tion ranges from the ac- 
quisition of special skills, 
such as the training for 
work with the Boy 
Scouts, or in hospitals, 
and clinics, to discussions 
of philosophy and point 
of view in some of the 
religious and character- 
building agencies. 

In other words, in most 
volunteer work with or- 
ganized groups today, 
the emphasis is on quality 
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as well as quantity. This was what Professor Eduard C. 
Lindeman of the New York School of Social Work 
probably had in mind when he said, “The health of a 
democratic society may be measured by the quality of 
services performed by its citizen volunteers.” And a 
similar emphasis on the value of citizen participation 
was underscored in a letter from George N. Shuster, 
president of Hunter College: 

“The human conscience is a social conscience. When it 
functions it says that I am my brother’s keeper. But if 
one asks just how he is to be kept, problems arise. The 
individual can deal with another individual only as a 
neighbor. Fellow members of society can be dealt with 
solely through a group. The value of this group depends 
in the final analysis upon the strength and importance 
of its impact on society as a whole. I think, therefore, that 
one ought to choose the groups to which one belongs as 
one chooses a wife or a friend. It should be for keeps. 
Then one must work hard, think fast, and feel strongly 
in order to make the group serve the purpose for which 
it was established.” 

There is almost no agency which could not point out— 
with remorse, regret, and shame — the importance of 
choosing a group “for keeps” and for broad and con- 
tinued support of its program. There 1s, for example, a 
town in which an effective school lunch committee sud- 
denly awoke to the fact that the gains in weight made 
by children from an impoverished neighborhood during 
the school year were lost in the summer vacation, when 
no supplementary meal was provided. There was the 
recreation agency which was shocked by the traffic deaths 
of preschool children, who were excluded by their age 
from the neighborhood playgrounds. There was the suc- 
cessful “drive” for chest X-rays which failed of its pur- 
pose because there was no provision made for a “follow- 
up” of the cases of tuberculosis the drive discovered. 


Mes. STEWART SUGGESTS: “IT's A GOOD IDEA, OF COURSE, TO 
begin with something that may be brought to a success- 
ful conclusion within a reasonable time. Recently, a 
group of men in my town decided we needed another 
baseball field. In our mountains, that is a major project. 
Cooperation of the Municipal Recreation Department, a 
newspaper columnist, several men’s service clubs and the 
radio station resulted in a successful campaign for funds 
and donation of equipment needed to level off the land 
and put it in shape. It was turned over to the city, and 
is being operated as part of our recreation program. A | 
few years ago, another group decided we needed a place 
where teen-agers could 
congregate, and a thriv- 
ing youth center  sup- 
ported financially by the 
city and more than a 
dozen local organizations, 
and tactfully supervised, 
is now one of the prides 
of our town.” 

A somewhat unusual 
contribution to the wel- 
fare field is proposed by 
Clarence A. Dykstra, 
Provost of the University 
of California: “A sincere 
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What can | do? 


and sensitive person such as your correspondent appears 
to be, might attempt thoroughly to understand the ob- 
jectives ot the social welfare agencies of his community, 
and then help them re-think those goals in the light of 
current community needs. In other words, he might 
usefully help increase the social effectiveness of even those 
agencies which already may be the most constructive 
forces working for the welfare of the community. If he 
can make the salt saltier, he may accomplish more than 
if he assisted only in distributing more widely the salt 
already .at hand. 


lecee PARTICIPATION IN EFFORTS TOWARD SOCIAL 
betterment was emphasized by the Reverend David de 
Sola Pool of the Spanish and Portuguese Synagogue, New 
York City, who wrote: 

“Mrs. X lost her beautiful young daughter. The mother 
rose up from her mourning and determined to give the 
world something to take the place of the girl who never 
grew to womanhood. For the rest of her life she worked 
creatively with an organization which serves underprivi- 
leged women. 

“Mr. Y’s wife died, leaving him alone without children. 
In flight from his loneliness in his New York apartment 
he came in contact with an organization working among 
immigrants. Now he goes out and meets these new 
Americans as a friend, and helps them in their cultural, 
economic, and social adjustment to their new life. 

“The formula underlying these and many other in- 
stances which I could give is that one way for any in- 
dividual to help alleviate social problems is to cease to be 
an individual. He has to throw himself into some or- 
ganized activity that most fully satisfies his intellectual, 
social, emotional, and religious interests and needs. If 
he wants to know what organization that should be, let 
him consult his minister or some person experienced in 
social welfare. Sitting home and writing checks for good 
causes, however generously, is no substitute for the self- 
fulfillment which comes from personal service.” 

In the experience of Carey McWilliams, author of 
“A Mask for Privilege,” any person who asks such a ques- 
tion as our reader posed “is always of the type that wants 
or expects a simple prescription, like ‘take up Vedanta’ or 
‘join this or that organization.’ ” 

This article offers no such easy formula. Rather, all 
these replies have suggested a rigorous and detailed an- 
alysis of the individual’s own abilities, the needs of his 
community, the processes and responsibilities of group 
action. 
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It he follows the course these advisers collectively out-, 
line, he will find himself enrolled in the great army of) 
Americans who work as volunteers in the service of their’ 
community, their country, their civilization. The value of 
this contribution was sketched by Professor Lindeman in 
a “fantasy” he wrote for the Volunteer Personnel Commit- 
tee of the New York City YWCA. In his fantasy, all the 
volunteers went on strike—‘“all trustees of colleges, uni- 
versities, and private schools; all members of local school 
boards; all directors of private institutions and agencies; | 
all Solicitors for community chests; all lay boards collabo- | 
rating with public institutions and agencies, all commit-) 
eo embers of private institutions and agencies; and that _ 
great host of citizens who serve multitudes of educational | 
elbare, health, and recreational organizations in one- 
capacity or qaotners 

Lord Moulton, in an address delivered before the Au 
thor’s Club of London and later published in the Atlantic | 
Monthly, once pointed out that we live under the dis- | 
cipline of three domains: the positive law, which pre- 
scribes rules of conduct and exacts penalties for disobedi- 
ence; the realm of free choice, covered by no statutes; 
the domain in which neither positive law nor free choice 
prevails, the land of “obedience to the unenforceable.” 
And picking up Lord Moulton’s phrase, Professor Linde- 
man concluded: 

“T wish I knew how to induce volunteers to appreciate 
the significant role they play in furnishing vitality to the 
democratic enterprise. They are to democracy what cir- 
culation of the blood is to the organism. They keep de- 
mocracy alive. They epitomize freedom and are to our 
society what the Bill of Rights is to the Constitution 
which governs us. The health of a democratic society 
may be measured in terms of the quality of services ren- 
dered by citizens who act in ‘obedience to the unenforce- 


able.’ ” 


if HIS COOPERATIVE ANSWER OFFERS BOTH ENCOURAGEMENT 
and specific suggestions to the bafled man from Cincin- 
nati, and perhaps to others in the same quandary. It 
shows him where and how he can begin, some of the 
community resources he can tap, the infinitely varied 
places which sorely need the good citizen with time to 
spare and a willingness to work and learn. It shows him, 
too, some of the larger values of the volunteers’ contribu- 
tion to the American enterprise today. Will he roll up 
his sleeves and go to work? Only he can answer that one. 
But if he does dedicate some time to community service, 
he will discover—perhaps to his surprise—that he is not 
only a giver but a receiver. For unselfish effort has its 
own rare fruits of satisfaction, growth, and understanding. 


< 
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Europe’s Uprooted 
—Three Aspects 


Enter: the DP’s 
By Legal Permit 


Organized assistance committees greet first 
trickle of displaced at the gangplank; 
need for changing the law pointed out 


LOULA D. LASKER 


O: CRISP, SUNNY DAY LAST MONTH I stoop ON A Hup- 
“son River pier watching the passengers leave a 
newly arrived ship. The last time I had been on a New 
York dock was almost ten years ago when I debarked 
from a liner which had left Europe just three days be- 
fore Germany invaded Poland. Ours had been an escape 
de luxe from a Europe about to blow up in a devastating 
war. Today I had come to greet arrivals from Europe 
who had not been so fortunate as I. Europeans all, they 
had been caught in the catastrophe and had suffered ex- 
periences so ie: istating as to be almost beyond my 
powers of Ptr prehension! The end of the war had 
brought them little comfort and for three years they had 
been living in ae. for the displaced. I watched them 
as their pitiful baggage was examined by the customs— 
pitiful, but precious, for it represented all their worldly 
possessions. Except for their worn clothing they did not 
look “different”—as we are wont to think foreigners and 
immigrants must look. With few exceptions they might 
have mixed unnoticed with the native born population 
in any part of the United States. 

The pier was a hubbub of movement and noise. Tears, 
laughter, shouts mingled with a Babel of strange tongues. 
Relative meeting pecuve wept or laughed aloud in the 
release of long pent up emotion. A fey ababies wailed in 
the excitement. But in the midst of the confusion there 
was order and dispatch. On the pier with me were rep- 
resentatives of the United States Displaced Persons Com- 
mission, the International Refugee Organization, and of 
six of the national welfare agencies that are cooperating 
with the commission in helping Europe’s homeless take 
advantage of our Displaced Persons Act of 1948. 
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United Service for New Americans, Inc. 


A representative of the United Service for New 
Americans leads a DP family from a New York pier 


The agencies represented were: the War Relief Services 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference; the United 
Service for New Americans; the Church World Service; 
Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid Society; the In- 
ternational Rescue and Relief Committee; and the 
Ukrainian Relief Committee. Each had a booth at the 
pier, around which newcomers, tagged with the agency’s 
initials, rallied for instructions on what to do next. For 
most of the debarking passengers had come to this coun- 
try under the auspices or at least through the services of 
one of these agencies. And the agency representatives 
were on hand to carry out the responsibility of getting 
them from the port of entry to the jobs and homes that 
awaited them in communities throughout the country. 

The 399 arrivals on the 13,000-ton Marine Shark that 
day brought to 3,912 the total number of displaced per- 
sons who had come to the United States since October 30, 
when the first boatload of DP’s eligible for entry under 
the new legislation steamed into New York Harbor. The 
reconverted army transport had been chartered by the 
International Refugee Organization—the UN agency re- 
sponsible for moving displaced persons to and from as- 
sembly and processing centers throughout the world t 
countries of resettlement. Here was the seventh group i 
DP’s—men, women and children—who had arrived un- 
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der the terms of the Displaced Persons Act. 

In accordance with the law’s requirements, jobs and 
housing obtained by some interested individual or agency 
were awaiting each tamily somewhere in the United 
States. Sponsors or their delegates were ready to greet 
them. Transportation to their ultimate destinations had 
been secured. All these arrangements had been previously 
approved by the Displaced Persons Commission in Wash- 
ington, set up to facilitate this latest hegira of the op- 
pressed to our shores. he Marine Shark’s passengers in- 
cluded artisans, farmers, professionals—a cross-section of 
a normal community, except that with the average age 
of twenty-nine, the group as a whole probably included 
a larger percentage of potentially productive individuals 
than most communities. 

These people had gone through soul-searing experi- 
ences. One wondered how they had survived, why they 
had not lost hope. I talked to a few of them at random. 
They seemed to be consumed by an overwhelming emo- 
tion at their good fortune at coming to the United States 
and their determination to become real Americans as 
quickly as possible. 

There was the tall, handsome professor of chemistry 
from Vienna, with his charming wife and pretty daugh- 
ter of eighteen and a laughing blue-eyed little son of three, 
born in a DP camp in Germany. A political refugee, he 
was now on his way to a small college in Minnesota, 
where arrangements had been made, via a Lutheran min- 
ister, for him to be in the research department. “But only 
until he’s more familiar with American ways,” said his 
American aunt, explaining that the college needed a 
chemistry professor. Her own joy was tempered by the 
fact that the family could not stay with her for a while 
because a new semester at the college was about to begin. 
The man’s wife, however, seemed anxious to get to Min- 
nesota. “We must not look backward,” she said. 

Then there were the two sturdy peasants, originally 
from Augsburg and their five children, ages five to fif- 
teen. They were on their way to a dairy farm in North 
Carolina where both the parents will work. The jobs 
were arranged for them by the Church World Service, 
whose representatives were looking after them on the 
dock. “We don’t know our employers yet,” the wife told 

“but we know we'll get along. For we’re good dairy 
farmers, and we'll work night and day to make a home 
for our children.” 


‘Ok OF THE MOST POIGNANT REUNIONS I WITNESSED 
occurred between a young man and woman, both prob- 
ably in their twenties. Man and wife, they had been 
parted nearly two years ago soon after they were married 
in a DP camp. The new bride came to this country 
shortly afterward under the German quota, but her hus- 
band, a Pole, had to await special legislation before he 
could get a visa. Now, thanks to the Displaced Persons 
Act he was here. Amid tears and laughter, they told me 
of the job awaiting him in Chicago, where the wife has 
been living with relatives. 

I spoke to one man who stood apart from the rest, look- 
ing lonelv and desolate. He told me he last saw his wife 
and daughter when they were all in Dachau, notorious 
concentration camp. “I was strong, I could work,’ he 
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said. “lL hey were weak, so they didn't let them live.” H 
was en route to Newark, New Jersey, woere he pleas 
to continue his trade as shoemaker. 

The youngest arrival was a healthy looking baby gir} 
of eight months, who slept biisstully on a bench in a 
waiting room amid the noisy confusion. She was sur 
rounded by admiring American relatives—ten of them| 
Her young parents were somewhere out on the cold con 
not yet discharged—but the humane officials had gives 
them permission to hand over their baby to the relatives 
so that she could be taken where it was warm. A cousin 
told me they were the only survivors of a wider family 
circle of “at least a hundred relatives—all victims of the 
Nazis.” Their romance had also blossomed in a DFP 
camp. ' 

How much happiness or contentment any of these 
newcomers will find here depends on the attitude and 
actions of America at the grass roots. For they are headed 
for communities in every section of the country. 

Interest at the grass roots is also the spark plug that 
sets in motion the complicated process of getting a dis- 
placed person out of an assembly center in Europe and 
into a job and home in an American community. For it 
takes an interested group or individual at the place where 
the DP will resettle, to find the job, home, and assurance 
against dependency that the law requires. The local com- 
munities are also the ultimate support of the voluntary 
national groups that are cooperating with the official 
agencies in administering the law. - 


See GRASS ROOTS INTEREST IS ONE OF THE MAJOR 
functions of national voluntary agencies working with 
DP’s. To this end they work largely through indigenous 
groups — social agencies, women’s clubs, service clubs, 
churches and synagogues—to make them aware of the 
DP’s, not only from the humanitarian point of view, but 
also in relation to the advantages that DP’s selected for 
their special skills can bring to the communities. When 
an individual or a group asks for a DP who may be 
known or unknown to the sponsor, the national agency 
sets the machinery going that will bring him here. 

But the procedure is complicated and time-consuming. 
An “assurance” that the DP will not become a public 
charge and will have a job and housing on arrival must 
Pecmncrcd in the United States by a public or voluntary 
agency, a relative or a prospective employer. After vali- 
dation by the Displaced ‘Persons Commission in Wash- 
ington it goes to the commission’s representative abroad, 
who locates the DP, if a specific person has been men- 
tioned or, if not, selects someone on the basis of occupa- 
tional skill. Next comes certification from the IRO that 
the selectee is a bona fide DP, and then a careful check 
of his record by the Counter Intelligence Corps of the 
Army, and later by the FBI. All this material is studied 
both by the selector and a case analyist of the DP Com. 
mission before final approval. An approved DP and his 
family are transported to a resettlement center where they 
are examined by the U.S. Public Health and Consular 
Services prior to receiving visas. At the port of embar. 
kation they undergo a final inspection by a representative 
Olathe, USS! Immigration and Naturalization Service 
Theoretically the process is supposed to take about twe 
months, but usually a much longer period is involved 

Take the Langowski family whom I talked to the day 
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the Marine Shark docked. Mr. Langowski is a cabinet 
maker from Lwow, who spent six years in a concentra- 
tion camp with his wife and two sons, aged three and 
four at the time of the Nazi invasion of Poland. Since 
the family has spent the four years since liberation in a 
DP camp in Austria, communal camp living is the only 
kind of life these children, now adolescents, remember. 

Last summer Mr. Langowski wrote his cousin, Josef 
Zuber, a machinist living in Dallas, Texas, asking his aid 
in getting the family to the United States. Mr. Zuber 
went immediately to the Jewish Bureau of Social Service, 
having heard about the agency through a friend who 
was sending for his son. He told the interviewer that 
the furniture factory where he worked was in need of 
skilled workers and that his employer had promised to 
give a job to his cousin if he could get him here. He also 
said that since his daughter was being married and his 
son was going to another. city to work, he would have 
room in his own home to take the family in. They 
would be crowded, but they could get along. 

After verifying Mr. Zuber’s statements, the agency for- 
warded his application to the United Service for New 
Americans which set in motion the machinery described 
vbove. In addition to being interviewed in their Austrian 
DP camp by representatives of the DP Commission and 
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Three Lions. Photo by Gertrude Samuels 


Not only DP’s but orphans as well—a double trag- 

edy—but better times await these children now 

in an IRO assembly center near Munich, Germany 
other agencies of the United States government, the 
Langowskis received a visit from an overseas representa- 
tive of the USNA who later reported to New York on 
the family’s background, aptitudes, and special needs. The 
report was turned over to the Jewish Bureau of Social 
Service in Dallas whose representative-visited the Zubers 
to help them make arrangements for the elder Langow- 
skis to receive English lessons and for the children to be 
enrolled in school. All this arranging, shuffling from 
camp to assembly center to embarkation point, examina- 
tion and screening, and the securing of trans-Atlantic 
passage, took five months, so that the Langowskis did not 
set foot on an American bound vessel until the Marine 
Shark set sail from Hamburg late in January. They 
were met on the New York dock by a USNA represen- 
tative with a ticket to Dallas, and in a few hours they 
were on the last lap of their long journey “home.” 

So intricate are the requirements of the law that red 
tape has held back all but a small fraction of the 205,000 
displaced persons eligible to come to this country before 
June 1950. But even fewer would have been able to 
get here if it had not been for the help of the national vol- 
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Church ¢ 
Tragedy behind, hope ahead, for this Polish family 


untary agencies. Besides the six agencies that sent repre- 
sentatives to meet the Marine Shark, several others may 
act directly as sponsors for DP’s who know no indi- 
viduals in this country to turn to for sponsorship. They 
include the American Friends Service Committee, the 
Mennonite Central Committee, the American Federation 
of International Institutes, the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil, the Unitarian Service Committee, and the United 
States Committee for the Care of European Children. 
Since a sponsoring agency must give the same “assur- 
ances” to the government as a sponsoring individual, the 
agency must rely on its “ties” in local communities to 
find the necessary jobs and housing. An Advisory Com- 
mittee of Voluntary Agencies, composed of the twelve 
sponsoring organizations already mentioned, plus the 
National Travelers Aid Association and the National 
Social Welfare Assembly, meets regularly with the DP 
Commission to discuss problems and exchange sug- 
gestions* 

The three agencies with the most ambitious programs 
are the War Relief Services of the National Catholic Wel- 
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fare Conference, the United Service for New American 
(Jewish), and the Church World Service, an associatiol 
supported by twenty-three Protestant denominations. 

Oldest in the field, the United Service for New Amer: 
cans has had the most experience in resettlement work 
Established in the beginning of the Hitler era, it ha 
through the years built up regular financial support fron 
an annual nationwide drive as well as connections 1 
hundreds of local communities. Altogether, 350 loca 
agencies are cooperating with it. For 1949, USNA hope: 
to receive $11,500,000 from the United Jewish Appeal. 

The Church World Service and the War Relief Serv 
ices of the National Catholic Welfare Conference onl) 
recently established their DP programs in response t 
recognition that 80 percent of the persons awaiting re 
settlement in DP camps are Catholic or Protestant in re- 
ligious affiliation. The Church World Service is planning 
a drive for $18,424,388 to be raised largely through the 
churches of its twenty-three denominations; while the 
Catholic agency is calling on the resources of a strong 
unified church. Catholic church authorities are appoint. 
ing representatives in 119 dioceses to help develop and 
carry on the local phases of the work. 

But success in the long run depends on local com- 
munity attitudes, as a recent report from the Jewish Fam- 
ily Service of St. Paul so aptly reveals. Describing how 
forty-two families—all from DP camps— who have come 
to St. Paul since V-E day are getting along, the report 
says: 

“We are happy to report that their adjustment in this 
country has been extremely successful. Ninety-eight per- 
cent of those who arrived were employed within four to 
six weeks and are self-supporting and contributing mem- 
bers of the communal life in St. Paul. These refugees are 
willing to accept any type of employment that was avail- 
able and their employers report that they are conscientious 
and meticulous workers. The kinds of work in which 
they are employed cover a cross section of the industriai 
life of the city. These are: the meat packing industry, 
furniture making, clothing and leather goods, mechanics, 
sales work, accountants, dental technicians, and univer- 
sity professors. All the reports on our follow-up work 
indicate that these people are successful in their work. 

“Socially and psychologically the adjustment also has 
been very satisfactory. Our newcomers are accepted by 
the community and have been taken into its various 
activities. They belong to religious, social and cultural 
organizations, attend Americanization classes and “are 
eager to participate in the normal activities of a normal 
city... . All of them applied for citizenship almost im- 
mediately upon arrival. ... It is gratifying to see how 
the youngsters respond to the opportunity of an educa- 
tion, and how proud they are of ‘being Americans.’ 

“Housing has not created the difficulty we had antici- 
pated. A widespread appeal to the Jewish community 
opened the doors of many homes who would not have 
considered ‘roomers.’ Several elderly widows allowed 
families to share kitchen privileges. The response of the 
entire community for these homeless people has been ex- 
cellent. It has, in fact, helped with our total program, 
exclusive of refugee work, because many families who 


*A handbook of legal and technical information for the use of social 
and civil agencies entitled “The Admission and Resettlement of Displaced 
peta io the Cee ae ee Frank py gee has just been published 

y me Lommon Council for American Unity, 20 West 40 Street, New 
York 18, New York. Price 75 cents. z : 
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resisted sharing their homes previously were able to con- 
sider taking others into their homes once they ‘had broken 
Ehevice,. 7 

Definite information as to the present status of the 813 
displaced persons who were the first to arrive last October 
under the new legislation is now available from the semi- 
annual reports required of each person admitted under 
the act. These firstcomers went to twenty-one states, 61 
percent of them to large cities, 21 percent to other urban 
areas and 18 percent to rural areas. Ninety percent of 
the heads of families are employed and the remaining 10 
percent are seeking employment. The largest number of 
employed persons include skilled and semi-skilled work- 
ers, service and domestic employes, farm workers and 
laborers. Only a negligible number have not been satis- 
factory to their sponsors and have had to turn to volun- 
tary agencies for assistance since their arrival. 

Of growing importance in DP resettlement are the of- 
ficial state commissions set up by the governors of several 
states. So far, there are twenty organized to determine 
the number of resettlement opportunities available with- 
in the states, and to prepare and help execute plans for 
coordination. Varying widely in size and degree of effec- 
tiveness, these commissions generally include heads of the 
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various state departments or agencies, such as labor, agri- 
culture, and housing, as well as representatives of large 
industries and small business, agricultural organizations, 
the major religious faiths, public and private welfare 
agencies, labor organizations and other groups. 

The Maryland Commission is one of the most active of 
these state organizations. Subcommittees of a well 
organized central committee are operating in the state’s 
twenty-two counties. Because of a serious shortage of 
agricultural workers, the commission to date has confined 
its activities largely to finding jobs for DP’s in that field. 
On the ground that local interest is the basis for such a 
program, that neighbors of a sponsor are best qualified 
to pass on his ability to sponsor a displaced family, every 
application is first reviewed by the county committee, 
composed of the county agricultural agent and three 
leading citizens, before going to the central committee for 
consideration. The Maryland DP Commission is respon- 
sible for more DP’s coming in under the state sponsor- 
ship than any other state committee. 

Five members of the Maryland Commission were on 
the dock to welcome forty-one Ukrainians from the 

At “home” at last on an American farm, a new ar- 


rival receives neighborly advice about tractors 
National Catholic Welfare Conference 
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Marine Shark who held “assurances” for Maryland spon- 
sors. The chairman himselt was on hana, accompanied 
by one of the governor’s personal assistants, the state chief 
of police, the director ot the State Employment Service 
and a representative of the Ukrainian Relief Committee. 
Within a little more than two hours after the ship had 
docked, the forty-one were on a train en route to Balti- 
more in a special coach. They had been sympathetically 
briefed by the committee as to the reception plan and 
other pertinent matters, and were introduced to members 
of the state commission and the IRO representatives, 
whose warm words of welcome were touchingly re- 
sponded to by one of the DP’s. 


‘i HEN THEY ARRIVED IN BALTIMORE BUSES TOOK THEM 
from the station to the armory where dormitory accom- 
modations were available. Twelve Baltimore women .of 
Ukrainian descent mingled among the newcomers, told 
them about their new state and even prepared native food 
for them. Suitable clothing was given to those who 
needed it. 

By 8:30 the next morning the employers arrived—farm- 
ers all, drawn from the commission’s list of 1,000 agricul- 
tural employers. After a final interview to check up on 
their arrangements for the DP family or individual, they 
departed with the newcomers assigned to them. In but a 
single case was it necessary to shift prearranged plans. 
One prospective employer changed his mind and ex- 
pressed a desire for a family rather than an individual. 
He got his wish, and within an hour another employer 
who was reached by telephone came to take the single 
man to his farm. 

Apparently as satisfied as the new arrivals, a number 
of the farmers said they had heard how well the previous 
new settlers had adjusted. They were sure they would 
be equally pleased with the ones to whom they were of- 
fering homes. One kindly looking old man, who said he 
was going to pay $35 a week and supply all food and 
housing, added, “Oh, theyll do better than that when 
they learn their way around. As for the children, we 
won’t waste a day in getting them to school.” 

Back in New. York the other 358 passengers from the 
Marine Shark were shepherded by representatives of vol- 
untary national agencies. The activity around the desks 
of the United Service for New Americans, the Catholic 
War Relief Services, and the Hebrew Sheltering and Im- 
migrant Aid Society was especially great. But service was 
quick and efficient, and when J left the pier it was almost 
empty. The agency representatives told me there had 
been practically no unforeseen occurrences, and that with 
a few exceptions all DP’s would be on their way to their 
final destinations that same day. 

The Marine Shark was the forerunner of six other 
ships, all chartered by the TRO, that were due to leave 
Hamburg for the United States in February. They were 
to bring 3,643 more DP’s, landing them in New York, 
Boston or New Orleans. 

With as many former occupants of Europe’s DP camps 
arriving on our shores in February as had been admitted 
in the previous eight months since the Displaced Persons 
Act was passed, it looks as if the machinery is beginning 
to work as smoothly as the law allows. But the legislation 
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itself is still inadequate and cumbersome.- Now is the 
time to change it so that a job that no longer brooks delay 
can be well done. 

The present act provides for the admission of 205,000 
DP’s over a two-year period beginning last July—a num- 
ber shamefully below our fair share in meeting this re- 
sponsibility. Then too, the law contains a time element 
which means that if the machinery is not speeded up 
the total number now allowed will probably not get here. 
Less than 10 per cent of the 50,000 expected in the first 
six months have actually arrived! The difficulties of 
speeding up the process arise from the law itself and the 
detailed requirements involved (see “Hospitality—with 
Limits,” by Earl Harrison, Survey Graphic, Nov. 1948.) 

The three-man commission, composed of Ugo Carusi, 
chairman, Edward M. O’Connor, and Harry N. Rosen- 
field, devotes the major part of its first semi-annual report 
to explaining the difficulties of operation. The act, the 


report says, fails in several respects to meet its purpose, — 


is “almost unworkable,” and “includes certain features 
which defeat the objectives of the program by creating 
administrative hurdles, . . . preventing expeditiously se- 
lecting and processing of displaced persons.” Bills already 
in Congress—S. 311 and H.R. 1344—embody the major 
part of these recommendations. These identical bills are 
sponsored in the Senate by Senators J. Howard McGrath 
(D.R.I.) and Matthew M. Neely (D. W. Va.) and in the 
House by Representative Emanuel Celler (D.N.Y.). 
They include the following major objectives: 


1. Advance the cut-off date from December 12, 1945, to 
allow DP visas to persons who entered Germany up to April 
211947, 

2. Eliminate nationality preferences. 

3, Eliminate the agricultural priority and broaden the oc- 
cupational preference to include a number of professions and 
skilled and semi-skilled trades. 

4. Eliminate the house-and-job provision of the present 
law, as unnecessary, unworkable, and not required of regu- 
lar immigrants. 

5. Remove the mortgaging clause of the current DP law, 
which at present makes it necessary to subtract DP visas 
from future regular immigration quotas. 

6. Ask for the admission of 400,000 displaced persons 
during a four-year period, instead of 205,000 in a two-year 
period specified in the present law. 

7. Provide for a $5,000,000 loan to be made by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation to the Displaced Persons 
Commission for DP inland transportation in the United 
States. 

8. Propose stringent screening requirements which would 
weed out all undesirables. 

9. Eliminate a provision allowing part of the total to be 
Volksdeutsche, making provision for the entry of this group 
in the regular immigration law. 


This proposed legislation already has widespread back- 
ing of the press, as well as the welfare, religious, and civic 
groups which have long been asking for the admission 
of 400,000 displaced persons. Particularly active in its 
support is the Citizens Committee on Displaced Persons, 
with headquarters in New York. If the recommended 
amendments go through Congress, DP’s will be coming 
to our shores far faster and in far greater numbers than 
they are at present. It will then be the job of local com- 
munities to see that these newcomers are given every 
opportunity to make satisfactory lives for themselves. 
Is your community prepared for them? 
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Germany's New People 


The overcrowding and unemployment are bad, but the festering political 


menace 1s worse, as refugees await assimilation into the postwar world. 


JANE PERRY CLARK CAREY 


Is GERMANY TODAY THERE ARE SOME 13,500,000 PERsons, 

20 percent over the normal German population, up- 
rooted since the conclusion of the war, and who are not 
the DP’s of our daily attention, although certainly dis- 
placed and uprooted. Their presence in Germany im- 
measurably complicates the problems of housing, feeding, 
and unemployment. As the great bulk of them were 
enemy persons, they make little or no sentimental appeal 
to the United States. Yet they are such a force in the 
shaping of a German future that they cannot be neglected 
in plans for it. Also, as a practical consideration, the dis- 
ruption they have caused to Germany’s domestic economy 
is a threat to world stability and the sooner this irritating 
factor is smoothed, the easier may be the general 
settlement. 

Probably over eleven million of them are “Expellees,” 
people of German origin who have been expelled or have 
fled from eastern Europe. The remainder, or nearly three 
million people, are Germans sent away from their homes 
within Germany because of bombing and unable to re- 
turn because German cities still lie in ruins. In the Ameri- 
can zone, there are still nearly a million and a half of 
these “Evacuees” or people evacuated during the war 
from German cities. In the British zone, there are well 
over a million more, poised in midair, not knowing when 
the return home will be possible. 

In the small and picturesque village of Inzell, for ex- 
ample, in the upper Bavarian part of the American zone 
of occupation, life has been revolutionized with the ar- 
rival of added new inhabitants who have come since the 
spring of 1945 as part of the greatest mass migration the 
world has ever known. In Inzell’s handful of gaily 
painted houses with carved wooden balconies, now live 
over 1,600 souls, more than half of whom are newcomers. 
Inzell is but one of hundreds of German villages in pre- 
cisely similar circumstances. Outwardly they appear un- 
disturbed, for they suffered no damage from bombing 
or fighting. Yet their entire pattern of life has been 


changed. 
+ 


—The author served as Expert Consultant on 
Expellees and Refugees to the Office of Military 
Government in Germany in 1948. The State 
Department has made use of her as an appointed 
adviser and consultant on the subject of dis- 
placed persons since that problem became acute 
early in the war, She is an assistant professor at 
Barnard College, political scientist and writer 
who has often contributed articles and book 
reviews to these pages. 
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Since German cities were so badly devastated by the 
war, small towns and villages like Inzell had to be relied 
on to accommodate the bulk of new arrivals as well as 
persons bombed out from their homes in German cities. 
Before the war, less than two thirds of the German peo- 
ple lived in places with fewer than 20,000 inhabitants. 
By 1946, nearly three quarters of the whole population 
had come to live in small towns. 

If you walk into the church square at Inzell on a 
Sunday morning, you will see a crowd of men in short 
leather trousers, embroidered suspenders, and feathered 
hats. You may see Willi Hein, Gustav Kollitz, Rudolf 
Zink, and Ernst Scheidel, smoking their meerschaum 
pipes and talking with the mayor or Birgermeister. 

The mayor was born in Inzell, as were his forefathers. 
He ran an inn before the war, for Inzell lived from the 
tourists who occupied its guest rooms in the pleasant 
Bavarian summer. That is all gone now. The new 
arrivals occupy every available inch, and the men talking 
to the mayor are arguing about the possibility of getting 
some new houses built. 


\ 1LL1 HEIN, A CRIPPLE, MOVED TO INZELL FROM HIS CITY 
home in the north of the present American zone of occu- 
pation as wartime bombing of German cities became in- 
tense. He cannot go home until the building material 
and labor shortages of Germasy are sufficiently lessened 
for him to be rehoused. 

Gustav Kollitz was a building contractor in Sudeten- 
land, that part of Czechoslovakia inhabited before the 
war by persons of German stock. He has not adopted the 
leather trousers and felt hat of his new home, but ap- 
pears to want to emphasize his separateness by his worn 
tweed suit, collar, and necktie. He is talking to young 
and handsome Rudolf Zink, a former schoolteacher also 
from a Sudeten town. Both of them are proud that their 
ancestors lived in the same place back in the dim past— 
five or six hundred years. Zink is now the official repre- 
sentative of the newcomers in Inzell. As such, he has 
been assigned a three-room apartment on the third floor of 
one of the best houses. He occupies this with his wife, 
his two children—Helge, two, and Michael, four—and 
his father and mother. His father had been a chemist in 
the old days, but has not been able to find anything to 
do in this country village. So he busies himself making 
toys from whatever materials he can get. 

Hans Kollitz, Gustav’s unmarried brother, a carpenter, 
managed after two years in Inzell to find work in 
Munich, even to find a place where he, as a single man, 
could get a room. He is one of the newcomers with 
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industrial occupations who have now-begun to crowd 
into the devastated German cities and aggravate the hous- 
ing situation there. 

Ernst Scheidel had been a prosperous member of the 
farm-owning German minority of Hungary before the 
war, but he is now compelled to work as a farm hand 
for a Bavarian whose methods are different and hateful 
to him. He complains vehemently about his housing. He 
arrived in Inzell later than the others and so has to live 
in one room of a made-over barn with his wife, his six- 
teen-year-old son and fourteen-year-old daughter—he who 
had had a great farmhouse on many acres of well-tilled 
farmland of his own. 

Willi Hein was born in Germany. The others are part 
of the great group of the uprocted from all over central 
or eastern Europe. They came to Inzell because of its 
war-emptied tourist inns. Nearly a third of the town’s 
whole present population had lived in Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Hungary, Yugoslavia, or eastern Germany—East 
Prussia—before the war. 

Shelter was not enough and the group also needed 
food and work. Most of them had originally lived in 
cities. Inzell is fourteen kilometers from the nearest town 
Where any work might be had—Reichenhall—and trans- 
portation is very difficult and uncertain, to say nothing of 
the 2 marks in hard-to-get new currency which it costs 
to get there and another 2 marks to get back. 

Nearly every farmhouse in Inzell is occupied by two, 
three, or more families. In some cases five, six, or more 
people live together in one room. In the spring and sum- 
mer of 1948, increasing chances for housing and employ- 
ment took some of the refugees to the cities. Not enough 
have gone, however, to lessen the country overcrowd- 
ing appreciably. The newcomers added to the many 
mouths to be fed throughout Germany. Not all country 
dwellers can raise much food. In Inzell, for instance, the 
land is hard and mountainous and can produce only 
limited crops. The village lived on the tourist industry 
before the war and raised only enough feed for their 
domestic animals. The townspeople used to go out and 
shoot the preying roebucks and other mountain animals. 
Since the war, the Germans in the western zones have 
not been allowed firearms and so what crops they have 
are often stripped during the night by animals who leap 
over or wriggle under the fences. 


leva NEWCOMERS COMPLAIN OF UNEQUAL TREATMENT IN 
regard to rationed food and clothing, or in housing and 
employment. One bitter Expellee in Inzell, deprived of 
her home and all her possessions, tore down the window 
curtains in the house to which she and her family had 
been assigned—to make needed dresses for herself and 
her small daughter. 

Many of the new arrivals are not adapted- to farm 
work. In the great mass movement, white collar and in- 
dustrial workers landed on the farms and in small towns 
such as Inzell, while occasional farmers landed in the 
city. The natives have their own complaints, facing com- 
petition from the newcomers and being forced to give up 
rooms for them. There was more than mirth in the Bér- 
germeister's laugh when‘he told me that everybody “got 
along as well together as might be expected.” 
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How did these people arrive. in Inzell and the othe 
small towns? 

During the war, about 1,000,000 Nazi-minded peopl 
of German stock trom eastern Europe responded to Hit 
ler’s call and went to Germany to enlist for the wa 
effort. At the end of the war, there were between 15, 
(00,000 and 14,000,000 people living as members of Ger 
man minorities in the Baltic countries, Poland, Czecho 
slovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Greece, Yugo 
slavia, and the USSR. Many of their families had lived 
these countries for hundreds of years, but, in general, the 
retained their German language and their own customs 

Czechoslovakia, with 3,500,000 of these people, decide: 
to expel all its inhabitants of German stock. No distinc 
tion was made between good and bad, loyal and disloyal 
those who had fought against Germany and those wh 
had constituted a German fifth column. All alike wer 
to go. 

Other countries followed suit. Besides those forcibl 
sent out, many others fled in terror. 


ie MIGRATION AND FLIGHT CONTINUED THROUGHOUT TH: 
winter, spring, and summer of 1945, until the repre 
sentatives of the United States, Great Britain, and th 
USSR at Potsdam in July attempted to bring some orde 
out of the chaos. Death and disease had become so ram 
pant as to threaten all of Europe. 

The Potsdam Agreement, August 2, 1945, authorizec 
the transfer into Germany of the German populations o 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary, so long as sucl 
transfers “were effected in an orderly and humane man 
ner.” It was planned to take 6,625,000 people of Germas 
stock and distribute them among the four zones of occu 
pation in Germany, dividing the burden. The Unite: 
States was to take 2,225,000 in its zone, the British 1,500, 
000, the Soviet 2,750,000 and the French 150,000. Actua 
distribution was changed as the people moved. About a 
many people fled as were expelled, and other countrie 
besides those indicated in the Potsdam Agreement ejectec 
their German minorities. 

Germany has lost East Prussia, and its territories eas 
of the Oder-Neisse line have gone to Poland. Yet ther 
are more people living within the confines of present 
day Germany than in 1939, when it was a larger country 
Where some 168 people per square kilometer lived i 
1939, 185 live today. In spite of war losses of perhap 
4,000,000 people, the total population of Germany ha 
increased by well over 6,000,000, caused in large part b 
forced migration into the country. The United States an 
British zones of occupation have had the greatest pre 
portionate increase—of nearly 18 percent in thei 
population. 

The effect of these new arrivals on the political, ecc 
nomic, and social conditions in the country has been fa 
different from what it would have been if the populatio 
had grown normally by an excess of births over death: 

The German governmental authorities were given re 
sponsibility by the Allied powers for planning distribv 
tion and care of the refugees. Their settlement was base 
entirely on where roofs could be found for their head 
and, next, on where they could be fed. The lack of avai 
able shelter meant many of the new arrivals had to b 
sent to camps in the hope of being given other facilitic 
later. Yet so limited is the housing that thousands of th 
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arly arrivals were still living in camps in 1948. By the 
nd of 1946, the American and British military govern- 
nents said “we can take no more people in our zones.” 
_ Tightening of the Soviet political net in eastern 
surope and Soviet use of forced German labor has led 
o new dashes for safety to non-Soviet zones of occu- 
ation, particularly Bavaria. In 1947, some 272,000 Ger- 
nans from the Soviet occupation zone poured into the 
American zone alone. The stream of such refugees is 
ver-increasing, while others still come searching for lost 
elatives or better food. By the summer of 1948 some 
5500 to 2,000 were fleeing each week into Bavaria alone. 


VA save OF THE NEWCOMERS ARE SKILLED AT VARIOUS HANDI- 
rafts and through their perseverance have set up a num- 
er of small industries. In the same section of Bavaria as 
inzell there is a glass factory set up by Sudeten Germans 
ong famous for their glass blowing. Lace and leather 
ndustries have been developed in various parts of the 
American occupation zone, together with a number of 
extile factories, which employ large numbers of women. 
Some of the artificial flower and handkerchief industries 
from Czechoslovakia have now appeared in Bavaria along 
with glove-making and woodcarving. The plentiful 
Bavarian spruce and maple is useful for the manufac- 
ture of musical instruments in which the Sudeten Ger- 
mans also excelled. To the northwest of Bavaria, in the 
state of Wiirttemberg-Baden, cutters of precious stones 
from the east are at work, while wine growers from 
Hungary have found employment in local vineyards. 

The currency reform of June 1948 hit these small new 
industries a blow. Their owners had just begun to re- 
cover from expulsion and the loss of all their possessions 
and to accumulate some savings when the new currency 
plan wiped them out. Toys and woodcarvings patiently 
made by hand in the crowded houses of Inzell were no 
longer made because of the high cost of materials and 
the difficulties of securing markets. On the other hand, 
textile factories set up in what is left of the ruins of a 
Messerschmidt airplane factory near Regensburg on the 
east got off to a fortunate start. Since the currency reform, 
the need for clothing and goods can be satisfied in some 
measure. , 

The influx of newcomers has affected the composition 
of the whole German population, as well as its economic 
and social structure. Today, there are nearly 7,500,000 
more German women than men—five women to every 
four men. The surplus of women is greatest in the mar- 
riageable age group of 20 to 40. With men dead or miss- 
ing, and the wage earner absent from the family, more 
women than before will be compelled to work and there 
will be fewer marriages and a decline in births. 

At first it appeared that the new arrivals in the United 
States zone had few able-bodied men among them and 
that many men had been retained in expelling countries 
as laborers. Later it was found that the composition of 
the refugees and expellees was not completely unfavor- 
able. The proportions of men in each of the three age 
groups of 14 to 19, 20 to 29, and 30 to 49 were higher 
than among the native Germans, especially among those 
from 20 to 29. There were also relatively fewer old men 
among them. There were more younger women and 
fewer old women, and the surplus of women was smaller, 
particularly between 20 to 29. 
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The arrivals from Czechoslovakia and the German 
eastern territories were much like those already in Ger- 
many, but those who came from southeastern Europe had 
more men than women in all age groups. The male 
populations in those areas had not suffered war losses as 
great as the native Germans. 

Even with these favorable factors, the arrival of these 
people in such vast number placed a great strain on any 
possibility for economic rehabilitation in Germany. 

The- refugees and expellees are all but united in their 
hope to return to their former homes. In an opinion sur- 
vey conducted in the United States zone, a general state- 
ment was: “I have no home and here nobody needs me 
and they treat us badly.” Another said: “I have been 
turned out and now my family is partly here and partly 


National Catholic Welfare Conference 


Using his skill as a cobbler to repair shoes 
for his fellow-refugees in a German village 


there.” But this survey was some months ago. As dif- 
ficulties have multiplied in Communist-dominated coun- 
tries and as ever more new arrivals flee into the American 
and British zones from the east, prisoners of war return, 
and slave laborers are released from Soviet work when 
their health breaks down, the expellees and refugees have 
come to say “we want to go home, but not until the Com- 
munists leave.” One of the newcomers to Inzell hopefully 
said last spring: “The United States will get them out 
within two years, I am sure.” 

Although the new people are shy of German politics, 
a tendency has been growing for them to solidify their 
political interests as refugees and expellees. In Bavaria 
more than anywhere else, they have come to constitute 
an important factor in local elections, particularly in rural 
areas. At the end of May 1938, there were elections for 
Bavarian city councils for which a cumulative voting 
system was provided by which each voter was to vote for 
as many candidates as there are to be council members. 
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In the country districts the difference between the per- 
centage of the votes polled by expellee lists and the per- 
centage of the expellee population was slight. 

The Communist party of western Germany (the KPD) 
has campaigned to capitalize on expellee discontent, 
promising the return of their former homes in the east. 
Yet so far the memory of Russian and Communist out- 
rages against them during the expulsion and flight has 
proved stronger than vague promises, except in certain 
sections of Bavarian cities. 

A large proportion of all building materials now avail- 
able to the German economy needs to be used for the 
construction of housing and industrial premises for the 
newcomers. Their labor should be used in such building 
as far as possible. To equalize equipment with consumer 
groups of the native German population, stoves, ranges, 
beds, furniture, shoes, and the like, ought to be given ex- 
pellees and refugees before others in the population, be- 
cause the newcomers have lost all of their belongings. 

Industrial planning and labor allocation depend, to a 
large degree, on final decisions concerning the industrial 
level of Germany and the amount of industrial capacity 
to be retained in the country—a matter now under dis- 
cussion. Many people now in the country will have to be 
moved to the city for industrial work—a movement al- 
ready begun. Industrial retraining is most important, for 
many expellee and refugee skills do not fit into Ger- 
many’s industrial or agricultural needs. 


(Ga. INTEGRATION INTO THE GERMAN COMMUNITIES 
is of the utmost necessity for refugees and expellees. This 
will be primarily the task of the churches, private organi- 
zations, and the labor unions, working with the govern- 
ment offices. 

The constitutional and financial handicaps under which 
the International Refugee Organization is operating at 
present prevents it from assuming responsibility for these 
uprooted Germans. Unless it were greatly strengthened, 
IRO would break down completely if it attempted to pro- 
vide care for these millions. Therefore, the German au- 
thorities and private organizations themselves are forced 
to assume responsibilities. 

German private agencies have aided in the all-impor- 
tant tasks of health control, reception of incoming strang- 
ers, and integration of newcomers into the communities 
where they have landed, and in which they may be re- 
maining. These organizations have also undertaken to 
help local residents work out solutions to some of the 
problems of integrating refugees and expellees, and have 
initiated industrial experiments such as a glass blowing 
factory, a weaving school, a paper mill, a shoe factory, 
an art ironwork shop, machine shops and agricultural 
settlements. 

The American military government estimates that the 
period of relatively strong natural increase of the Ger- 
man population is at an end. It is expected the popula- 
tion of the United States zone will increase from 16,- 
223,000 to 16,677,000 in the next twenty-five years. The 
total population will increase until 1956 and decrease 
slowly thereafter. 
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The immediate pressure of population is neverthel 
a problem which must be handled. Emigration vi 
help the present situation but would further decrease t 
present small supply of young men—one of the importa 
obstacles to economic revival. France is recruiting so 
20,000 Germans by agreement with the occupying autho 
ties in the ena and British zones of eae | 

Any German emigration today should be sae | 
with German labor needs. The first Germans to be < 
lowed to emigrate should be those not immediate 
needed to raise the industrial level of the western pa 
of the country. For instance, the desire of Switzerlar 
and Great Britain to take German women as domest 
workers would reduce the number of women for who: 
work cannot be found in Germany today. 


Sat PROVISION FOR AT LEAST A PORTION OF THE E: 
pellees is made in the U. S. Displaced Persons Act « 
1948. According to the much debated Section 12 of th 
Act, 50 percent of the German and Austrian quotas a1 
to be assigned to the so-called Volksdeutsche—Germar 
of ethnic origin who were born in Poland, Czechoslov: 
kia, and other countries and who now reside in Ge: 
many and Austria. (Present proposals before- Congre: 
would transfer this provision to the General Immigratio 
Law.) 


The attitude of the Western Allies has somewhi: 
changed since they agreed to expulsions into German 
of ethnic Germans from: the east and southeast. Ne 
only do these powers realize that the character of Ge 
man recovery and thus the whole of European rehabil 
tation has been affected by the transfers, but also thi 
further expulsions into Germany would increase chac 
to the breaking point and have serious political as we 
as economic repercussions. Yet many of the remnants « 
German minorities from southern and central Europe a1 
now fleeing or being sent into Germany. On the othe 
hand, The New York Times at the end of Februar 
reported a proposal to move some 300,000 Sudeten Ge 
mans from the Soviet zone of occupation of German 
back into Czechoslovakia to raise production. 


Mass expulsions from eastern and southeastern Euro 
have greatly hindered the economic and political reviv: 
of Germany and of the countries from which they wei 
expelled. Expulsions of masses of people on the grounc 
of ethnic origin is a continuation of the theory and pra 
tice which Hitler developed. Undesirable individuals ma 
be deported from countries where they have made then 
selves obnoxious, but expulsion of minority groups c 
any ground other than individual undesirability shoul 
be outlawed by world opinion. 


Although the refugees and expellees are now legal 
problems for the Germans, these people are so numerot 
that they hold in their hands much of the future of Ge 
many and may help or hinder European recovery. Thi 
are a potential danger if not properly integrated cultu 
ally and economically, and an asset if properly handle 
Close observers agree that the occupying authorities nee 
to take a hand in their direction. The responsibility ca 
not be left with the German authorities alone to hand 
so vast a problem. 
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Statelessness—the Road to Genocide 


Human beings are mere shuttlecocks in this game of Statelessness, and since the 


first World War they have been batted around, Now at last, a dim hope in the UN. 


ILJA M. DIJOUR 


[ee WAR'S BARBARIC MIGRATORY PRESSURE WHICH TORE 
up millions of people by the roots and scattered 
them across all the frontiers of the world has also struck 
the Stateless again and made their plight worse. 

The Displaced have been much in the newspapers 
as a tragic spectacle. 

The Stateless, as such, are an old story and the world 
has remained strangely oblivious to it, although many 
of the Stateless are included among the DP’s and re- 
ceive attention on that account. 

The word goes back to the first World War, and 
soon after that we began hearing of the Stateless as get- 
ting Nansen Passports. One of the most famous of these 
was Chaliapin, the opera singer. Among the Stateless 
between wars were Albert Einstein, Thomas Mann, and 
Count Carlo Sforza, and they had no passports at all. 

Those without fame or reputation were countless. 
The number was estimated ten years ago at about 1,000,- 
000, and we can be sure that there are at least three times 
as many today. 

By legal definition a Stateless person is one who does 
not enjoy, 7n law or in fact, the protection of his coun- 
try of origin or previous nationality and who has not 
acquired another nationality. The Stateless are liter- 
ally men and women without a country, totally disin- 
herited wanderers who are deprived of the protection of 
any government. 

This cold, legalistic terminology cannot obscure the fact 
that “mass statelessness” is the direct result of unilateral, 
arbitrary, and retaliatory action of governments against 
their own citizens. By such action, great sectors of popu- 
lation, through no fault of their own, are deprived en 
masse of their nationality and, simultaneously, of their 
fundamental human rights. It is, as Myron Taylor stated 
at the Evian Conference in 1928, “the result of govern- 
mental intolerance.” 

While apparently aimed at depriving minority groups 
of basic human rights, such mass denationalization rep- 
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—The author has been a stateless person himself 
and knows his subject by experience as well as 
legally and objectively. He has prepared a draft 
convention on the subject to be presented to the 
United Nations Economic and Social Council by 
the Consultative Council of Jewish Organizations. 
For more than twenty-five years he was associated 
with the Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant 
Aid Society, most of that time as European 
representative, and has written authoritatively 
on many phases of the problem of the uprooted. 
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resents, actually, the first brutal step on the road to geno- 
cide—the “deliberate destruction of a national, racial, 
religious or political group” as defined in the Convyen- 
tion on Genocide recently adopted by the United Na- 
tions. 

Genocide itself is hardly a new phenomenon. Prior 
to Hitler, the classic example was the mass slaughter 
of the Armenians by the Turks. Three quarters of 
the population of Turkish Armenia were annihilated— 
the “fortunate” survivors then being stripped of their 
nationality. Hitler followed the pattern, but with stream- 
lined Nazi efficiency, he reversed the process. He singled 
out those groups destined for genocide—by first making 
them stateless. 

Inevitably, after each act of group denationalization, 
masses of population were “dumped” into neighboring 
and even distant countries. Equally inevitable has been 
the resulting tension between nations, unrest, instability, 
lack of security, and threats to peace. 

This spring at last the “Question of Stateless Persons” 
has been placed on the agenda of the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council. This was done because 
the council last May took notice and asked the Secretary- 
General to investigate and submit recommendations “as 
to the desirability of concluding a further international 
convention on the subject.” Drafts of a projected con- 
vention have been drawn up in various quarters for sub- 
mission. 


Ne HOW DOES THIS STATUS—OR LACK OF IT—AFFECT A 
person’s life? 

The stateless man seeks work because he must eat, 
and finds himself promptly in a squirrel’s treadmill from 
which there is no exit. The first prerequisite for em- 
ployment is to be a lawfully admitted resident of the 
country. In proof he must show that his personal docu- 
ments are in order. Because of the very nature of his 
status, the stateless person rarely has such documents. 
He cannot work and is subject to expulsion for “vag- 
rancy.” French practice in this respect shows thirteen 
separate and contradictory grounds for expulsion of aliens, 
each of which hits hardest at the Stateless. 

He wishes to marry and create a new anchorage in 
his country of sojourn: he must face the fact that by 
this act he automatically makes stateless his French, Brit- 
ish or Polish wifé. He needs a divorce: he must be 
fearful that its legality may later be questioned. A state- 
less couple has the misfortune to have a child: many 
countries follow the law of jus sanguini—the child must 
adopt the (nonexistent) nationality of the parents. 

In the period between the two great wars these out- 
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casts, in countless numbers, served as human shuttle- 
cocks—driven back and forth across Europe. The process 
continues today. 

Never, during the twenty-five years I spent in Poland, 
Germany, France, and Portugal as chief of various vol- 
untary agencies dealing with émigrées, was I free from 
a disquieting sense of frustration as I witnessed literally 
hundreds of thousands of such cases. In Warsaw, during 
1921 alone, 40,000 émigrées were handled by our agency. 
Of these, the majority were stateless Jews. For many 
of these broken people, a quick death might have been 
more merciful. 


slate WAS SYMBOLIZED FOR ME IN THE CASE OF A SINGLE 
family, mother, father—both teachers—and their infant 
boy. The parents’ wanderings began just twenty-eight 
years ago in that Ukrainian blood-bath. In Warsaw, a 
child was born. Four years later, the parents emigrated 
to this country under the Russian quota. The Polish 
quota was filled to overflowing and the child was Polish 
born. They were forced to leave him with relatives—for 
a year or two, they thought. In 1936, when he was six- 
teen, the boy could no longer endure the persecution, 
segregation, and insults heaped on every Jew in the 
Polish schools. He fled the country carrying not a single 
identifying document. 

Half dead with fatigue and hunger he arrived some- 
where in France, breathed the free air for an eternity of a 
week until he was caught and arrested by the French 
police. The Polish consulate turned down an appeal for 
aid; he had been denationalized. Polish law provided this 
penalty for any person leaving the country illegally. 

Then began the endless game, with the boy as the play- 
thing of the French and Belgian border police. He was 
paroled in my custody, in Paris, on condition that I 
guarantee his quick departure from the country. This 
was the easiest part of the game. There existed a highly 
efficient underground railway which, unlike the old 
American type, ran in two directions: to the borders of 
Belgium, and back to Paris. We took advantage of a not 
unusual circumstance at certain border towns where, as 
on the United States-Canadian frontier, Belgian workers 
en masse crossed in the morning to labor in French tex- 
tile mills and returned home in the evening. 

On the French side, friendly workers welcomed the 
lad, arrayed him to fit the part and, as the crowds of 
Belgians trudged homeward to the border gates, quietly 
maneuvered him into the throng. At this point the Bel- 
gian underground took him under its wing, guiding and 
protecting him up to the critical moment when hunger 
and the need for work drove him out of hiding—into the 
arms of the Belgian police. 

Shunted back into France, rearrested by the French 
police, he did not get off so lightly this time. Several 
months in prison preceded his second expulsion and he 
began the familiar trek back to Belgium. The second 
crossing was accomplished with the expert aid and illegal 
connivance of the French police themselves. The police, 
on both sides of the border had their own underground 
railway! On a dark night, a French border guard brought 
him to a grim forest straddling the frontier. After minute 
directions, a friendly shove started him along secret paths 
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into Belgium. Caught on the other side, he was escorte 
the very next night by the Belgian guards to their ow 
secret paths leading back into France. 

This hunted, frightened existence lasted until 193° 
when his enlistment in the French army was acceptec 
He fought well until the German occupation, then joine 
the Maquis and served with distinction as a sergean 
Then came the Liberation—but not for our statele: 
friend. Fantastic as it may appear, he was immediatel 
arrested and sentenced to expulsion. France had returne 
to “normalcy.” 

Resistance fighter and war hero, he might to this da 
be hunted by the police of two countries but for the fac 
that his turn finally came in the Polish quota, for imm 
gration to the United States. He was no longer a Pol 
to the Poles but he was let in as such by the Unite 
States. He is now in New York with his parents, afte 
a separation of twenty-four years, trying to erase th 
scars. Five more years and he may finally cease to b 
Stateless. ae 

This young man is merely a symbol of his kind. Th 
Nansen Office for Russian refugees, in Paris, record 
many thousands of such cases. They make painful reac 
ing. A certain Prichodke suffered 27 convictions, eac! 
followed by expulsion, before he died of tuberculosis con 
tracted in prison. Another Russian, Kenovaloyv, was cor 
victed 32 times for illegal residence. And there is the cas 
of the Italian tailor, convicted on 29 occasions before h 
reached the age of fifty-eight, costing the French govern 
ment an expense of 29,368 francs, for his maintenance 11 
various prisons. 


pas THE ENORMITY OF THE PROBLEM, THE LEAGUE 0 
Nations made no attempt actually to eliminate thi 
issue, although a number of merely half-hearted an 
faltering measurers were taken. Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, th 
fabulous explorer, scientist, and humanitarian, saw th 
successful end of his efforts when, in 1922 under th 
auspices of the League, fifty-two nations agreed to adop 
the Nansen Passport. This provided a universally ac 
cepted means of identification, first, for the Russian reft 
gees (863,000), then, piecemeal as the occasion arose, fo 
the Armenian refugees from Turkey (400,000), for th 
Assyrian from the Near East (100,000), for the Stateles 
of the Saar (6,000), and finally for the religious an 
political refugees from Hitler’s Germany. 

Although this was a vital step forward, it prove 
merely a patch on the crazy-quilt of problems left ‘ur 
solved. Growing tensions forced the adoption in 1933 
the first International Convention on Refugees, coverin, 
mainly Russians. Thereupon, the Nansen Office was di: 
solved. Actually, this was merely a move to mollif 
Russia, which entered the League at that time. Next | 
was Germany which the League placated. 

The left-over stateless persons from the first Worl 
War were joined, beginning in September 1939, b 
countless masses of Scandinavians, Hollanders, Belgian: 
Poles, Frenchmen, Balts, Greeks, and Jugoslavs. A hig! 
percentage of them were Jews. For a time many of ther 
enjoyed the protection of their governments-in-exile bu 
ultimately became stateless. Sir Herbert Emerson, directo 
of the Inter-governmental Committee on Refugees, est 
mated in 1944 that the Stateless throughout the worl 
numbered between one and two million. The f= 
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Stateless, homeless, friendless—and heads up 


snowballed after VE-Day. The largest mass of stateless 
persons in the world today is probably in Asia, more 
than in all Europe. 

The most recent agency, the International Refugee Or- 
ganization (IRO), was created by the United Nations to 
provide, among other functions, legal protection to state- 
less displaced persons. But the IRO is both temporary 
and inadequate. 

Among the consultative groups now laying the ground- 
work for the forthcoming deliberations in the Economic 
and Social Council, are prominent Jewish organizations, 
which undoubtedly will help considerably. Paradoxically, 
the new United Nations Convention on Statelessness will 
not be for the benefit of the Jews. They have achieved 
their own solution in the creation of their new State of 
Israel which will provide a nationality for stateless Jews 
throughout the world. The eternal wanderers may thus 
remain aliens—but never again stateless. 

If any United Nations convention is to achieve its pur- 
pose, it must be recognized that no patchwork of half 
measures can root out this constantly recurring evil. As 
with the recently concluded convention on genocide, a 
major United Nations achievement, the underlying prin- 
ciples must strike at the very heart of the problem. 

The convention must aim at final and complete elim- 
ination of statelessness. 

Means must be provided to discourage individual coun- 
tries from creating new masses of stateless persons as 
punitive measures against helpless minorities. 

Until international cooperation reaches a stage when 
this ultimate goal is achievable, there must be created 
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an interim instrument “with teeth” to afford continuous 
and complete protection for the millions of existing 
stateless, and to be ready and available to cope with any 
new categories of mass statelessness. 

Military conscription of stateless persons must be for- 
bidden and, on the other hand, such persons must be 
accorded priority in enlistment into the future armed 
forces of the United Nations. 

It will not be enough for the United Nations to write 
an elaborate new convention and to set down exalted 
principles which, as in the past, may remain on paper. 
One of the teeth vital to effective implementation is the 
creation of a new type of International Authority on 
Statelessness, with resident representatives armed with 
semiconsular status and powers to enforce the conven- 
tion’s provisions in each country plagued with the 
problem. 


AS THIS CAN BE ACHIEVED IF THE Unitep Nations 
really means business. For good reasons the United States 
is perhaps the nation best qualified to take the lead in 
fighting for the kind of convention that is needed. We 
are one of the few countries with a clean record and clear 
conscience in our handling of the Stateless. Here, both 
in law and in fact, stateless aliens are denied no privileges 
given to alien nationals of any country. Our most impor- 
tant concession is that we will not deport a stateless per- 
son, even if deportation is warranted—for the elementary 
humane reason that there is no country to which he can 
be sent. We do not play shuttlecock with human beings. 
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The Way It Is, Sometimes 


Retired 


FLORENCE BECKER LENNON 


Gorse how, my too-much travelled soul, be still, 
Find you a pasture by this brook, and see 

The dawns and noons and evenings quietly 
Succeed; winter’s unchallengeable skill 

Soften the profile of that salient hill— 

Spring hang her banners on this naked tree. 
The carnival of summer ride the free 

Wide blue horizon-rim of heaven, that will 
Encompass us henceforth, if we are wise. 

Poor driven soul! Your owner had queer dreams 
Of riding you to that horizon’s brink— 

Over, perhaps, into the very skies .. . 

And now you limp, and we’re in luck, it seems, 
To find a plot with water fit to drink. 


The Swamp 
INGEBORG KAYKO 


Woy must a man go into the swamp 
without his dog at heel? 

To meet the stranger inside him 

and lay him low and still. 


What does he say to the stalking ibis 
and the vulture waiting there? 

He begs them leave for his soul’s sake 
till they mock him from the air. 


What will he do, outquieting 
brown water in quicksand? 

He'll wonder will he speak again. 
in a tongue of human sound. 


How long will be stay away from wife 
and the warming of his kin? 
Long enough the sooner to grey 


and be leaner by half of him. 
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Toward World Citizenship 


Anthropology has more knowledge than we suspect about man and his cultures; it 


denies the morbid cliche that scientific progress is hopelessly out of hand. 


WESTON LA BARRE 


ee CONTROL OF THE PHYSICAL WORLD HAS BECOME 
so great as to be frightening. But—so goes the 
cliché—man’s control of the social world is as feeble as is 
his understanding of it, and this is likely to remain so 
because man can’t apply the laboratory method of experi- 
ment to himself as to the data of the physical sciences. 

This often-heard cliché is not strictly true, nor is the 
main reason claimed to be responsible for it. In his 
current and perennial social predicament, man is by no 
means helpless and his fate is not hopeless. As a matter 
of fact, man for a long time has been unwittingly ex- 
perimenting with himself. A great many experiments in 
human nature have already been made for us in various 
cultures, and the results need only the attention of the 
scientific anthropological field worker. It is true, of 
course, that like the geologist and the astronomer, man 
here merely observes phenomena which he cannot repro- 
duce, but the comparative study of man is nevertheless a 
scientific discipline productive of sound conclusions, and 
these conclusions are of desperately practical importance 
to the world. 

The basic approach is simple. We should view “civi- 
lized” as well as tribal cultures as the results of a self- 
domesticated animal’s experimentation with various social, 
political, and other values. We should initially avoid any 
distorting value judgments concerning things the culture 
assumes, but should pay objective attention to operational 
results. When we understand, something about causes 
and effects, then and not until then may we enjoy the 
luxury of making choices of ends produced by such-and- 
such means. 

Man has been doing this experimentation right along, 
but up to now he has not realized the fact. It has needed 
the twentieth century’s physical tying together of the 
world through communication and transportation to 
bring home to us with full impact that culturally different 
varieties of men are living together on the same globe, 
and that the biological fate of man is now dependent on 
the ability of these culturally different kinds of men to 
get along with each other. 

- The difficulty is that each group, hemmed in psycholo- 
gically by its tribal horizons, has mistaken its own un- 
questioned culture for unquestionable scientific facts 
about the universe and tribally universal beliefs for uni- 
versally objective facts, has taken the painted stage-scenery 
of tribal convention for the genuine lineaments of the 
physical universe. They seem not to realize that one can 
shift this social scenery, repaint it, or even rebuild it. 
Not distinguishing moral concepts from physical facts, 
they have assumed both were absolute. They have not 
seen that their social attitudes are contingencies, the 
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historical product of past moral choices which may yet 
be revised. 

This is an alarming and unwelcome discovery, but 
inevitable if we look at man naturalistically. Every cul- 
ture in the last analysis can be boiled down to a set of 
moral stances (which may differ from tribe to tribe), a 
grammar of social agreements, a geometry of values with 
different axioms and postulates. What has been missing, 
however, is a scientific attitude toward these tribal shib- 


boleths. 


ie WE ARE EVER GOING TO UNDERSTAND OURSELVES, WE 
ought some day to take a detached pragmatic point of 
view toward cultures—our own and others as well— 
accepting traditional cultural “truths” as mere hypotheses 
and seeing where they lead us in experimental fact. We 
might ask, “given Aztec absolutism, hierarchy, and mili- 
tarism, how do these result in their abundant human 
sacrifice?” or, “given our modern pediatric techniques, 
how do they result in the fact that schizophrenia is the 
commonest psychosis in our culture?” 

After we recognize the causal sequences, then we could 
make clear and conscious valuejudgments and moral 
choices. Are human sacrifice and schizophrenia socially 
desirable? If so, then these are the ways, through social 
structuring, to obtain the desired results. If not, then 
this is what you must do to revise the situation. 

How far could we trust a bridge engineer who showed 
sentimental attitudes about the strength of concrete and 
steel? But we do not apply the same rigor to the study 
of ourselves. Instead, we refuse to see the nature of 
culture or what we are actually doing. Like the indi- 
vidual neurotic, we let the dead hand of the past manipu- 
late our lives, refusing to make fresh, spontaneous new 
responses. We do not really accept the visible, observable 
fact, that there are other tribes beyond the horizon with 
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“. . . men die but moralities and cultures live 


on...” So has lived this fresco first sketched on 
the wall of a temple near the Honan-Shansi bor- 
der, sometime preceding 1127 A.D. It presents 
two attendant Bodhisattvas (those who have en- 
tered upon Buddhahood) in front of an altar. 
It is part of an exhibit being shown in New York 
by C. T. Loo until April 1; Mr. Loo secured the 
frescos from a ruined temple in 1923 and sent 
them to Paris, to adorn the walls of the Paris 
Chinese House which was hoped might become a 
cultural center between France and China. In 
1946 he decided to bring them to the United 
States. In subject and treatment they are intensely 
“tribal”; yet they demonstrate dramatically, in 
their survival, and our appreciation of them, that 
“man’s essential humanity” as Professor La Barre 
says, “is shared by all human beings alike.” 


very different ways of looking at things, and their ways 
are as much and as little justified by tradition and belief 
as ours. 

Thus we have, on this “tribal” level, the struggle of 
one fanatic absolutism with another, in wars that are 
increasingly inhuman. For one must judge them in- 
human, if it is the essence of man’s humanity to control 
his environment in ways that other animals do not. 

To gain this control, it is high time that man got some 
sophistication about the nature of culture and how its 
blind twibalisms cause wars. International war psycho- 
logically is merely intertribal warfare magnified. Man 
dare not much longer tolerate it, but the difficulty lies 
in himself. 

Man does not want to understand the nature of his 
own culture, any more than the individual neurotic wants 
his defense mechanisms examined. The anthropologist 
who tells him astringent truths is as suspect as the psy- 
chiatrist. Man does not want to see his culture as it is, 
as the product of a chain of choices and judgments by 
his fallible tribal ancestors. He wants an absolute morality 
handed him by nature. He wants something he doesn’t 
have to do any hard thinking about, something he doesn’t 
have to make new judgments about, something he doesn’t 
have to be responsible for. 


Mis SEEMS UNABLE TO BE HONESTLY CRITICAL OF THE 
ideas he lives by. When nature declines to say an un- 
equivocal yes or no to the poorly formulated propositions 
of his tribal ancestors, he then all the more frantically 
supports his moral attitudes by asserting a supernatural 
validity for them. Human values by definition ought to 
be good for human beings. That is the least we have the 
right to demand of them, and yet there are many values 
solemnly adhered to in our own culture which are clearly 
and demonstrably anuhuman. We seem largely to lack 
the intellectual courage and the emotional maturity to 
accept the fact that our freedom is actually far greater 
than we have dared to dream, and so too is our responsi- 
bility. The stubborn anthropological fact remains largely 
ignored—that man is an. almost infinitely malleable crea- 
ture. He is a culture-bearing animal, accepting the postu- 
lates of an almost infinite variety of cultural geometries. 

We spoke of man as self-domesticated. Man shares 
many specific traits with his own domesticated animals. 
As a domesticated animal, man has pretty fully achieved 

-protection from his natural wild enemies. He has gained 

an impressive control of his food supply, in his taming 
of useful wild animals instead of depending upon hunt- 
ing, and by controlling agricultural production instead of 
gathering plants subject to natural vicissitudes. Also man 
undergoes nonadaptive variations in race which are cog- 
nate with breeds in animals. No responsible scientist 
believes nowadays that racial traits have anything to do 
with culture or with biological survival. 

Man is a new kind of animal. Once he collects into 
social groups subject to economic and other group morali- 
ties, man as an individual is removed from the operation 
of the law of survival of the fittest which may hold for 
individual wild animals. The moment the more agile’ 
hunter is constrained by tribal morality to bring food 
to his older and wiser fathers and to other tribesmen who 
do not hunt for themselves, at that moment he becomes 
a member of a social organism and no longer an indi- 
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vidual wild animal. He becomes self-domesticated even 
before he invents herding and agriculture. Physically 
thereafter, man need not be individually “fittest”; hig 
fitness will be that of a member of a group, which may 
involve all surts of social, psychological, and even physical 
traits. Then, much as domesticated animals show varia- 
tions responsive not to nature’s but to man’s choices, so 
also man’s racial variations are the nonadaptive ones of 
“breeds,” not of species. Racial traits are quite without 
significance in terms of “fitness” or of survival 


Cae KIND OF ANIMAL HAS REACHED AN IMPASSE. 
There is no other which has invaded anything like the 
great variety of environments that man has, and no large 
wild mammal approaches anything like his population 
in absolute numbers. The cultural-ecological varieties of 
men now impinge upon one another, and the twentieth 
century is increasingly aware of this. Perhaps we are 
fated to witness ever more cataclysmic battles for sur- 
vival of ingroup against ingroup, and yet it scems an 
obvious question now whether man might not save him- 
self a lot of trouble if he could somehow enlarge his own 
conceptual ingroup to include all mankind. 

Much more important than individual animal survival, 
since men die but moralities and cultures live on, is the 
question of group survival. That is, will the culturally- 
provided technological, political, and social techniques of 
the group be effective in a competition for survival of 
cultures? Which dispensation expresses most honestly and 
securely the real nature of man? One society makes no 
false racialist judgments about the abilities of its mem- 
bers; it will be able, therefore, to use in its interests the 
real potentialities that are there. Another society does 
make such anthropologically false judgments and thereby 
deprives itself of effectiveness and strength through weak- 
ening internal divisions, self-induced. 

There is no doubt that these contrasting beliefs will 
sometime in their history have differential survival-value 
for the societies concerned. Or, for another example, if 
a society maintains that man’s nature fits him to an 
absolutist social order like that of the ants, then this 
political myth will be a danger to survival precisely to the 
extent that man’s nature is not the same as the insect’s. 
Or, a society may decide that biological truth is responsive 
to the demands of a party line, as in the Politburo- 
‘sponsored genetics of Lysenko, in which case society lays 
itself open to ultimate punishment by politically-disobedi- 
ent biological reality. All these examples are matters of 
cultural attitudes and moralities, not of man’s biological 
nature beyond his control. 

Indeed, man alone of all the animals has emancipated 
himself from the future necessity of any bdzologically 
significant evolution. Owing to the incredible accident 
of his becoming a biped, man can do his evolving in a 
biologically new way. Instead of evolving a flying ap- 
paratus blindly, genetically, and at a great price over 
millennia of time, as the birds did, man makes extensions 
of his body, not his body, evolve for him. Man makes 
things do this work for him, as Julian Huxley has pointed 
out. 

Anthropologists must agree with Huxley. Tools have 
progressively changed from the Chellean flint hand-ax to 
the great automatic machines of modern industry, while 
man biologically has not essentially changed. In four 
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decades, man has learned to fly faster than the speed of 
sound, and farther than any bird. Moreover, he flies with 
absolutely no commitment of his body to this one way 
of life and to this way alone. The same forelimbs and 
hands which have been emancipated from the job of 
walking can at one and the same time use his tools to 
create a flying machine, or the fishlike adaptation of a 
submarine, or a wheeled vehicle to speed across the land 
surface. 

The really significant thing, then, will be the differing 
social, economic, and political atmospheres which pro- 
mote or inhibit free scientific inquiry into mechanical 
flying and diving and running. Thus the atomic bomb is 
more likely to be invented by a society which does not 
deny itself the benefits of a mathematical physics which 
it does not absurdly need to call Jewish or “bourgeois” 
or Republican or Episcopalian. Mathematical physics has 
no racial or sectarian affiliation in fact, and nothing is 
gained by pretending it does. 

Man’s biological specialization is in his two-legged 
gait, his big brain, his functionally freed hand, and his 
stereoscopic, space-assessing eye. In his body there is no 
disputing that man is biologically unique, and that the 
future of his adaptation-to-end-all-adaptations is quite 
without visible limits. Man has a biologically infinite 
future. Man has made the genetic evolution of all the 
other animals obsolescent and old hat. But the important 
point is that man’s essential physical humanity is shared 
indifferently by all human beings alike, and therefore 
his humanity has nothing to do with racial variations, 
and still less with cultural and tribal variations. Nor do 
cultural or tribal differences entail any physical varia- 
tions: one “race” is not evolving its finger into knives, 
another into screwdrivers, or another into pliers. All 
specimens of Homo sapiens therefore can be considered 
as members of the same identically-human conceptual 
ingroup. 

This does not mean, however, that man is without 
biological problems. He must still adapt to a world partly 
of his own creation. Like any other animal he must 
make ecological adaptation to the significant environ- 
ment, and control his biological enemies. Seen in this 
broad framework, it is quite evident that man’s major 
biological enemy is himself. Man is a culture-bearing 
animal, and the ultimate cause of his intertribal and in- 
ternational wars lies in cultural incommensurabilities. 
If this is so, then it begins to be clear that he must some- 
how learn to cope with these ultimate facts politically and 
diplomatically, if he is going to stay in business with 
major profit as a human animal. 


Be HIS STUBBORNLY NATURALISTIC AND TOUGHMINDED 
point of view, the scientist might phrase the question 
operationally something like this: 

What kinds of adaptations must’men make psycho- 
logically, politically, and culturally to maintain a maxt- 
mally significant survival, which is the apparent and 
necessary aim of all animals? What must he learn about 
himself, and what must he do? 

Perhaps it should not be surprising that some of the 
answers are already available to us, imbedded in the 
researches of pure anthropology, awaiting the time when 
we might begin to put our questions in opposite form. 
As were those other movers and shakers of our time, 
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Toward world citizenship 


Freud, Einstein, and Marx, one man who has most 
effectively done this also was a Jew, a member of that 
precious minority group whose disproportionately great 
contributions to European culture have been insufficient- 
ly recognized, ‘precisely because of European “tribalism.” 
The late Edward Sapir of Yale, perhaps above others, was 
responsible for fomenting culture-and-personality studies. 
In this, I believe, he was one of the insufficiently recog- 
nized but authentic geniuses of his time. It is an intel- 
lectual adventure to have some glimpses into the develop- 
ment of Sapir’s thinking. He had a mind of immense 
subtlety and range, and a magnificent articulateness. 

One of the most brilliant scholars in pure linguistics 
that ever lived, Sapir’s initial insights derive from his 
profound knowledge of many non-European grammatical 
structures. The patterns of language taught him to see 
the patterns of culture. Linguistically sophisticated as he 
was, he soon saw in his ethnological fieldwork that our 
concept of culture was, in a sense, a scientific artifact, 
a patterned abstraction from actual behavior. But the 
more he came to see the schematic reality of the culture- 
pattern, the more he saw that it was derived from a com- 
posite of individual phrasings and variants. In the pursuit 
of the “individual” in culture, Sapir made himself one of 
the best equipped students of analytic psychiatry. 

Never an all-or-none, black-and-white thinker, Sapir 
recognized that there was an endless give-and-take be- 
tween the culture of a group and the personalities of its 
members. He saw that the individual in his innermost 
personality was at least partly the creature of his specific 
culture, and that culture was the precipitate of many 
life-histories. Culture and personality are a hen and egg 
sequence. Personality is not purely biological or even 
sociological; it has a further cultural dimension. Person- 
ality, for Sapir, always in addition was shaped by and 
expressed itself within a cultural matrix, and hence might 
vary as cultures varied. This conclusion had far-reaching 
significance. 

Sapir had been a student of Franz Boas, “the father 
of American anthropology,” and by a kind of stimulus- 
diffusion some of his thinking early returned to Colum- 
bia University, finding somewhat independent flowerings 
in the now well-known works of the late Ruth Benedict, 
Margaret Mead, and others. For the rest, however, such 
students as Kluckhohn and Dollard are academically de- 
scended more directly from Sapir himself. The psychia- 
trist Kardiner, and such brilliant Europeans as Fromm 
and Erikson have latterly been added to the field, to its 
great enrichment. 


ie CONTRIBUTIONS OF THIS GROUP ARE NOW THE COM- 
mon property of educated people. Benedict showed that 
whole cultures were patterned in such forms as to admit 
thinking of them in psychiatric terms. Mead has shown, 
in her studies of Oceanic peoples, that adolescence is not 
necessarily the period of Storm und Drang it is in our 
society, but that this period of stress is a product of our 
own peculiar culture-patterns. In her vigorous way she 
has pointed out to us that a great deal of what passes 
for human “psychology” is merely unwitting and not 
very good emphasizing of our own peculiar culture. 
Kluckhohn of Harvard is in the process of making 
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what will eventually be probably the most minutely ex- 
haustive study of any tribe ever made, from a viewpoint 
that is psychiatrically as well as anthropologically so- 
phisticated. Dollard has used his psychiatric skills to give 
us, among other things, a deep understanding of the 
functionings of case and class in our own society. Fromm 
has shown us with poignancy the predicament of the 
individual faced with the fact of his anthropological 
freedom. 

Perhaps the crowning research, in terms of immediate 
practicality, is that in contemporary cultures begun by 
Ruth Benedict before her recent lamented death and now 
taken up by the able hands of Margaret Mead. A body 
of rich and precise data is being accumulated that will 
tell us the psychological culture-areas of Europe and the 
Near East, the subtle but actual differences in world- 
view, cultural-expectancies, and character-structure of dif- 
ferent groups, and the ethnographic and psychiatric dy- 
namics of personality formation in each. This vast labor, 
collaborated upon by many hands, can only result in an 
enormously valuable understanding of other nations. 


Be EVEN MORE IMPORTANT, PERHAPS, THERE IS EMERGING 
from the rapidly growing and multifarious culture-and- 
personality field a body of ideas which may contribute 
much to a cooperation of international diplomacy, eco- 
nomics and government, social work, mental hygiene, 
anthrppology, psychiatry, and the social sciences. These 
may aid us in achieving peace ultimately, and in our cen- 
tury, if we are fortunate. The conclusions of these studies 
are the work of many minds, and might be variously 
expressed, but the following formulation seems to be 
something like a consensus. 


1. International cooperation by no means demands a mono- 
lithic cultural uniformity over all the world. On the con- 
trary, we need our experimental differences, for we certainly 
do not know all the answers about which is:the best social, 
economic, or other cultural dispensation. We need to 
cultivate systematically the utmost possible tolerance of 
differences. 


2. There may be, indeed, no single “best,” notwithstanding 
that each society now alleges its monopoly of it. The one 
indispensable agreement must be the seeing of the scientific 
facts: there are many tribalisms, and this is the nature and 
status of tribalism, its problems and its promises. 


3. We need our differences, individual and group, and 
we need to be protected in our self-chosen differences. Or- 
ganic evolution seems to have proceeded on the basis of 
multiplicities and divergencies, and so no doubt may be the 
development of human cultures and personalities. Meanwhile 
we need the best possible conditions to facilitate our search 
and our experimentation in cultural forms. 


4. The peoples of the world have the right to demand that 
no one society’s cultural experiments shall jeopardize the 
existence of other societies or their cultural experiments. The 
most intense cultural evangelism and world sectionalism 


must somehow stop short of international war. He who 


breaks the world’s peace is an aggressor against all mankind. 


5. It is an anthropological fact that narcissism of one’s 
own culture is characteristic of all societies, to greater or 
lesser degrees, but intensity of belief is by no means equiva- 
lent to truth, and any tribalism asserts its blindness in its 
fanaticism. 


(Continued on page 187) 
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More Beds for the Sick--Without Building Hospitals 


Mon TEerFI0rE Hospital in New York City is 
becoming famous for its home care system, extend- 
ing beyond its walls and bringing complete hospital 
service into the homes of patients. 

Word about home care has got around since 
January 1, 1947, when the plan was launched 
through the initiative and imagination of the director, 
Dr. Bluestone, plus the financial support of some 
foundations, Cities all over the country, facing the 
staggering need for more hospital space, have been 
investigating Montefiore’s home care and preparing 
to do likewise. New York City itself already has 
begun the development of the system in its over- 
crowded health and hospital departments. Here Dr. 
Bluestone outlines the system’s philosophy. 

Montefiore in years past might have been called 
a hospital for chronic diseases, or perhaps by some 
even more hopeless name. Dr. Bluestone himself 


insists on talking instead about prolonged illness. 

For the past two years many patients who might 
have thought they were coming in for life have 
found themselves, after immediate specialized at- 
tention, sent home and provided there with care on 
a hospital level of skill and attention. If the patient’s 
family cannot give the care, a housekeeper is em- 
ployed. Social workers from the hospital are con- 
stantly in touch. The Visiting Nurse Service is on 
the job. Standard equipment is installed. Hospital 
congestion is reduced and the cost is cut. Cost for 
the first year of the experiment averaged $2.23 per 
day per patient, as against $12 in the hospital. 


_ Montefiore is one of the larger hospitals—830 beds. 


Home care has brought it up to the equivalent of 
900 beds and there’s no reason such extension of 
service could not this year make it equal to 1,000 
beds—without building a room, and at lower cost. 


Medical Care—A Community Plan 


“Home care,” the revolutionary extension system of Montefiore Hospital, here is 


viewed by its director as an integrated health program meeting today’s emergency. 


DR. E. M. BLUESTONE 


ale HE COST OF MEDICAL CARE IN HOSPITALS HAS RISEN 
almost beyond endurance and we are being con- 
fronted with pressure applied to both government and 
philanthropy which too often is relieved, literally, at the 
expense of the sick. On final analysis, it is the patient who 
is left to face his world unaided when the able-bodied 
withhold funds or disagree about methods. 

Space is another pressing factor in institutional life. We 
shall soon need twice as much service space for each 
hospital bed as we needed at the outbreak of the late 
war. Unfortunately, we still think only of the space 
available in limited dimensions within the inflexible walls 
of an institution and not yet of the space that may be 
available free of charge in the patient’s own home. This 
shortage of space to serve the patient adequately has stifl- 
ing effects on everyone involved—patient and doctor alike. 

The following thesis has been elaborated as the result 
of almost three decades of study, more than two of them 
in the best laboratory for the considetation of such a 
subject that has ever been established, Montefiore Hos- 
pital in New York City, the only voluntary hospital of 
its kind in existence. This laboratory applied the prin- 
ciples of psychosomatic medicine, from the individual 
patient’s point of view, and of social medicine, from the 
community point of view, long before these terms were 
invented. This hospital held the torch aloft for all the 
world to see when prolonged illness was shrouded in 
despair. To discover a satisfactory solution for the prob- 
lem of prolonged illness is to solve many of the social and 
medical ills of humanity. 
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Some planners, unfortunately, are stimulated first and 
foremost by medical urgency unrelated to social urgency. 
The patient suffers an accident and is badly injured; he . 
is in shock or is bleeding; he needs a surgical operation 
or is overwhelmed by a prostrating fever. The struc- 
tural response in such situations must be immediate, as 
in the case of the first aid station, the ambulance and the 
“acute” general hospital. But the obligation does not end 
with the emergency. There is a much greater demand on 
our facilities than response to the spectacular and the dra- 
matic. The less spectacular and the less dramatic may be, 
and often are, of greater significance in the long run. By 
contrast, the sharpness and exclusiveness of the focus on 
social helplessness, often expressed in terms of homeless- 
ness, reduce the non-acute institutions such as homes for 
the aged or homes for the incurable to a catch-all arrange- 
ment in which human beings are herded indiscriminately 
as in a concentration camp. We need a stereoscopic view 
of the patient which will combine the social and medical 
aspects of illness in a picture with added depth and life. 


Ix THIS DAY OF MEDICAL PROGRESS AND SOCIAL SECURITY, WE 
know the remaining medical and social problems, 
many of them associated with age, or with homelessness, 
broadly speaking, can no longer be left to the kind of 
independent planning which places the doctor or the 
social servant “on call.” Social urgency and medical urg- 


“ency must be considered together in the great majority 


of the cases that come before us, if only because one of 
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More beds for the sick 


them so often aggravates the other in a vicious circle from 
which the planner must seek an escape. 


You cannot study prolonged illness day in and day out 
without learning the lessons in social medicine that it is 
forever teaching. Prolonged illness cries out from the very 
grave against the complacence of scciety. All the more 
reason, therefore, to seek an acceptable formula, on a com- 
munitywide basis, which will be attractive to both gov- 
ernment and philanthropy and endure without regard to 
political or economic change. 

The age of comprehensive planning on a community 
basis, with the object of completeness of care as well as 
continuity of care, has succeeded the age of narrow spe- 
cialization which begot an incomplete 
institutional solution for the problem, 
if only because scant attention was paid 
to underlying causes of clinical symp- 
toms. Is it any longer advisable to 
establish costly facilities for the near- 
sick independently of the sick? Is it humane or is it 
scientific to encourage separatism in the management of 
the acutely sick patient and of the patient suffering from 
so-called chronic disease, without reference to one an- 
other? Or, for the convalescent patient without reference 
to either? As for the aged, we are dealing with a prob- 
lem in custodial care or medical care, or both, in many 
cases. 


Among all these types the custodial case is the only one 
for whom separate planning might be justified. Here is 
the man with a residual handicap, left with a burnt-out 
disease resulting in an irreversible scar, who, if homeless, 
requires a home for his care rather than a medical institu- 
tion. Clients of this type belong in an intermediate type 
of institution under the protecting wing of the hospital 
which radiates medical care in their direction, as neces- 
sary, by an extramural hospital program. Yet, how 
often do we classify the custodial guest institutionally 
with the chronic sick or the normal aged in a catch-all 
pattern, which is as unwholesome as it is unsound! 


ia WHAT POINT DURING CONTINUING ILLNESS SHALL WE 
draw the line in our so-called acute general hospitals? Are 
urgency and duration of illness to be accepted as valid 
criteria of judgment for the modern planner? If so, we 
must elaborate facilities of another type to provide pro- 
longed illness with every diagnostic and therapeutic meth- 
od of relief and rehabilitation. In this case, however, we 
should be confronted with another general hospital and 
one that would have to be of a much higher level of 
performance because it would be responding almost ex- 
clusively to complicated social problems as well as medi- 
cal ones. Such a new and limited independent “chronic” 
hospital could also be adjusted on short notice to the 
needs of the acutely sick. Having established our acute 
general hospitals in profusion, and having tried the inde- 
pendent chronic hospital unsuccessfully—the one excep- 
tion proving the rule—the adjustment should be made in 
the acute hospital rather than by the construction of new 
chronic disease hospitals which subsequently cou'd admit 
the acute type of patient. The distinction between the 
acute and the chronic, which still influences our plan- 
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ning, is a survival of the pre-scientific era of medical care. 

The laboratories of the modern hospital, the classrooms | 
and lecture halls, as well as the financial subsidies which 
are coming into vogue for full time medical care of a 
high grade, will stimulate interest in the stubborn social 
and medical problems of the long term patient and re- 
ward the tireless seeker after scientific truth. The best 
lessons, social and medical, are learned at the bedside 
of the patient who is suffering from prolonged illness. 
“Sweet are thé uses of adversity.” In the hospital and in 
the home, or in the substitute for the home, intramurally 
or extramurally, group medical practice must be brought 
to bear on the problem of every patient, acute or chronic, 
general or special, young or old, rich or poor, without re- 
gard to any consideration other than his medical cure and 
his social rehabilitation. 

We are under pressure to accept these principles for 
many reasons. The chronic problem is becoming acute 
through the sheer weight of numbers and this in turn is 
due to the increased length of life. The biblical three 
score and ten as the average life span has been achieved, 
creating and multiplying new, compelling problems 
which must be faced by society when age is complicated 
by a slow, insidious, and relatively unresponsive course of 
illness and discomfort. We shall have to live longer with 
each other in health and during sickness. That this will 
affect hospitalization, as well as human relations general- 
ly, is something that the town planner and housing ex- 
pert should ponder quite as much as the hospital planner. 


fs SOCIAL SECURITY MOVEMENT OF OUR DAY HAS HAD A 
beneficent influence on our response to the problem of 
prolonged illness, guaranteeing an irreducible minimum 
of subsistence during unemployment, illness, old age, 
and other kinds of dependence. 

Thus, the conscience of humanity, which can no 
longer tolerate anachronistic distinctions between men 
who are sick, unhappy, uncomfortable, or dependent, is 
demanding a more searching study of cause and effect 
for everyone, under all circumstances, by men working 
under favorable conditions, with adequate tools, and com- 
petent to draw useful conclusions. Health and disease in 
all their manifestations, must be seen together by the 
public servant. 

No doubt we shall find resistances to such pressures for 
better planning, but these must be dealt with on the 
highest level of social statesmanship. 

The question posed in this presentation is specifically 
this: How can we plan solidly, with an eye to the needs 
of our generation, after the obstacles have been faced 
squarely, considered thoughtfully, and neutralized? 

It is becoming increasingly clear in the field of hos- 
pital planning that the care of the acute and chronic 
must be united in the general hospital on a continuing 
basis as long as the need for a hospital bed can be proved. 
This is not alone a matter of structure. It is much more 
a matter of function and any amount of integration which 


_has only a structural basis must fail. This can be done in 


a “Department for Continued Care” which draws on the 
highly concentrated hospital facilities whenever neces- 
sary. Better still, it can be done by complete integration 
in which the patient with prolonged illness loses his iden- 
tity as a “chronic” patient and shares the available medical 
wealth along with his neighbors who are so fortunate as 
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to have a condition in the short term classification. 

The long view shows that a patient is far less apt to 
suffer neglect under such a combined arrangement than 
in an independent chronic institution located at a dis- 
tance trom the prime medical facilities of the general hos- 
pital. To be sure, we are choosing here the lesser of two 
evils. However, even this lesser evil will be minimized 
as ume passes, for one of the chief functions of medical 
progress is to continue interest in prolonged illness. One 
can neutralize the lack of financial currency, and also the 
lack of clinical currency, on the part of the patient suffer- 
. Ing from prolonged illness—through financial subsidies 
for the practice of medicine, laboratories and classrooms 
which sustain the student. Interest in prolonged illness 
by the social worker and medical scientist is, indeed, 
the acid test of their contribution to progress. 


o.... MUST BE CAREFULLY DEFINED AS PATIENTS 
who, having passed through a phase of either acute 
or prolonged illness, are safely on the road to recovery 
and freedom from further hospital care. These patients 
and others with similar requirements might be managed 
in their homes under an extramural (home care) pro- 
gram which radiates inexpensively from the hospital to 
the home on a mobile, extension, basis. Lacking an ade- 
quate home or with a home which cannot be made ade- 
quate by subsidy of one kind or another, an equivalent 
or a substitute for the home must be provided. In any 
event, whether a patient has an acute or a prolonged ill- 
ness, or is convalescing, he should not occupy a precious 
hospital bed unless he needs it. The burden of care dur- 
ing illness which does not require the high concentration 
of expensive hospital facilities is returning to the home. 
Poverty alone is no excuse for hospitalization, nor is the 
reason that it is more convenient for the doctor to con- 
centrate his patients. Only the need for the scientific 
facilities of the general hospital should decide the place- 
ment of the patient there. 

The formula can, indeed, be expressed in terms of dis- 
tance in relation to urgency. The greater the medical 
urgency, the less the distance between the patient’s own 
bed and the borrowed bed in the hospital. The less the 
medical urgency the greater this distance, up to the point 
where the patient can remain at home under an extra- 
mural program which provides him with hospital service 
brought to him by the hospital staff. This is the way to 
achieve individualization of care for the patient within 
the bosom of his family, as opposed to the collective care 
which mars ward service in hospitals with its cold im- 
personal hardships publicly endured. 

In his home the patient is not a stranger among strang- 
ers. There is no danger of the loss of his identity, nor 
is he ever referred to as a bed number. The illusion that 
the hospital exists for his benefit alone, in his own home, 
can have therapeutic value, as the successful two-year ex- 
periment at Montefiore Hospital has proved. Incidentally, 
the cost of medical care in the home un- 
der such circumstances is approximately 
one quarter of the cost in a general hos- 
pital where beds must be established and 
maintained at costs which are too often 
prohibitive. 

The hospital, with its highly developed 
equipment, should be used only for the 
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benefit of those who need such service and can get it in 
no other way. Typical examples of proper hospital pa- 
tients are those who require (1) observation for one 
reason or another over a variable period of time under 
the closest kind of medical supervision which can be 
given only in a hospital; (2) a diagnostic workup; (3) 
surgery and operating room facilities; and (4) deep radio- 
therapy or other intensive therapy. 

No one should be encouraged to occupy a hospital bed 
any longer than is necessary for his safe convalescence. 
The student of medicine cannot expect to learn as much 
about the origin and course of any disease in a limited 
hospital environment as when he has the added advan- 
tages of the health branch of the medical center and the 
social environment of the patient’s home. Many a chap- 
ter in the principles and practice of medicine will be re- 
written when this combined plan comes fully into 
operation. 

In communities of substandard housing, a home care 
program can be conducted along minimal lines, but the 
poverty of the housing facilities in such cases is bound 
to be reflected in a corresponding financial burden on the 
hospital, apart from the effect on the patient. A com- 
munity which improves its housing saves time, money, 
and energy on its hospitals and conserves them for more 
constructive purposes. The better the housing the better 
the home care program and the less expensive the medi- 
cal care during illness. We have oversold the hospital to 
the people to the point where we are unable any longer 
to shoulder the financial consequences. The road back is 
fortunately easy and inexpensive where the home environ- 
ment is favorable or can be made favorable. I must add 
that an extramural program of home service has a whole- 
some influence on service within the hospital itself and 
should be planned if only for this reason. 


iE ACTUAL PRACTICE THIS Is A PROGRAM THAT CAN SERVE THE 
rich as well as the poor, particularly if a doctors’ office 
building is available in the center. Group insurance 
coupled with group practice on a continuing basis fit 
easily into this combined program. 

Neither age, duration of illness, prognosis, curability, 
address, nor any other consideration is excluded by this 
type of center which radiates every kind of health and 
medical service in every direction. The acute, chronic, 
convalescent, custodial, aged, tuberculous, and mental—all 
come under the beneficent influence of such a center and 
profit from it. Institutional economies can be made here 
with conspicuous success. The community can distribute 
its bounty equitably and in accordance with need, giving 
to none more than he requires except when the motive is 
to be sure, and to none less than he requires. This plan 
means the greatest good to the greatest number. 

An extramural home care program in a community 
will yield more facts and figures for planning purposes 
over an experimental period of time than any other 
known form of survey for these purposes. 
If the philanthropist wants to proceed 
solidly and on safe ground this is the way. 
The maladjustment of institutional service 
to community needs ought to have the 
immediate attention of public-spirited citi- 
zens striking before outworn concepts of 
medical care harden into stone. 
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Plans Are People 


| BIS was very ill in 1945—smashed by war; 
shorthanded of labor; industrial production at 
20 percent of 1939; 75 percent of its harbor facilities 
destroyed; transportation ruined; 620,000 people 
killed and 5,000,000 homeless. 


Three years later a young architect, H. Seymour 
Howard, Jr., trained at Harvard and Cambridge, 
married to a Frenchwoman, went over to France 
and, deeply cognizant of social needs as well as 
of his professional interests, responded sensitively 
and critically to the vast activity there going on. 
He returned with the story which these three pages 
suggest, and with these and other photographs from 
the French Ministry of Reconstruction. 


France, to his eye, presents an individualistic and 
varied aspect. The great changes in living and work- 
ing habits, as he put it, must come from within, 
from the inhabitants, not merely from outside. In 
other words, until real economic and social plans 


are established or at least started, large scale 
physical plans remain isolated and purely in- 
tellectual. They are blueprints of Utopia, like those 
of Robert Owen and Fourier. Real economic plan- 
ning has not been achieved in France and archi- 
tects who have thought to solve social problems 
by architectural composition have demonstrated 
serious shortcomings and their work has been dis- 
credited. 


Maubeuge—models on this page—represents one 
of the successes. The architect, M. Lurgat, working 
closely with the mayor and a team of thirteen 
citizens—a cross section including factory owners, 
labor officials, a teacher, a doctor—drew up a real- 
istic master plan, actually smoothed out by advice 
in mass meeting. Within ten months the plan was 
approved by the Ministry and work goes ahead. 
The model above shows Maubeuge as it was, of 
which only the large building at the top survived. 
Below, a study model for its reconstruction. 


The Problem: 


Tus photograph in northern France 
symbolizes a statistic. In all, 1,259,300 
houses in France were destroyed or dam- 
aged. An estimated 300,000,000 cubic 
yards of rubble were to be removed. 


Approaches to Solution: 


A T the same time that architects have been draw- 
ing up new large scale plans for towns and cities or 
prefabricated unit schemes, they had to cooperate 
in the design of temporary houses for homeless 
families and dormitories for workers. Dreams of 
industrialized construction methods and _factory- 
produced materials have had to fall away in many 
cases before traditional hand workmanship and 
local quarries and clay pits. 


In longer scale planning the architect 
has been employed by individuals (com- 
pensation to persons for destroyed prop- 
erty is paid by the state, in full up to two 
million francs, 1946 valuation; beyond 
that, 70 percent); by the state as in 
severely damaged Amiens, Orleans, and 
Le Havre; or by association of individuals 
as at Maubeuge. Many elaborate plans 
have fallen through; but the team work 
association of Maubeuge proved work- 
able—the houses shown here are making 
the dream real. 


Tue possibilities of city planning presented by such 
conditions are of course fascinating, but the realiza- 
tion has been most difficult and in many cases im- 
possible of achievement. Basic property rights estab- 
lished under Roman law are still ‘maintained, meaning 
a division of land into an incredible number of small 
strips, making rational planning enormously difficult. 
Where the state has undertaken the reconstruction and 
erected dwellings for rental only, as at Noisy-le-Sec, 
the limitations of private property have been avoided. 


On this page are shown the plan and some constructed houses of Noisy-le-Sec, a 
suburb of Paris, which was chosen as the site for a government-organized experi- 
mental village. New apartments also were built, but this village is made up 
of prefabricated houses, some bought from abroad, but most of French design and 
construction. From the typical division of land into narrow, poorly shaped lots, a 
garden city layout was substituted with detached houses and private gardens. In 
the true sense of the word, the houses are not prefabricated—they are an assembly 
of prefab units, and involved much foundation work and excessive time in finishing 
and putting up. But from the study of these prototypes, the government hopes to 
find some worthy of production on a scale to effect the economies theoretically 
inherent in mass production. 


The apartment house in Marseilles by Corbusier, now under construction, is 
technically the most interesting building now in France, says Mr. Howard. But 
what happens remains to be seen; changes in living habits required by the building 
are great. In a former experiment at Drancy, working people would not live in the 
fourteen-story towers provided in a new housing project. 


But the experience of M. Lurcat at Maubeuge proves that it is possible, by 
working closely with the resident population in terms of their own needs and 
possibilities, to get new, radical schemes adopted and built. Architectural effort was 
expended there on the “reality of today”—and for this reality the planner worked 
continuously with the living people who were to inhabit his buildings and his cities. 


Reform Without Locks 


KATHRYN CLOSE 


“Stone walls do not a prison make—” 


alee: HUNDRED YEARS AGO THE POET COULD INTEND 
only a metaphorical meaning. Today however, the 
same words describe literally the modern trend in peno- 
logical treatment—particularly in regard to women. An 
outstanding example of such a wall-less prison is Clinton 
Farms, the New Jersey State Reformatory for Women, 
one of the most “open” institutions for adult offenders in 
the country. A “reformatory” rather than a “prison,” 
it is still the sole state repository for women offenders in 
New Jersey, and to it are sent women who have com- 
mitted every type of crime and misdemeanor on the 
books, from murder to petty larceny. 

Clinton Farms is one of a growing number of institu- 
tions based on the theory that rehabilitation rather than 
pure restriction is the chief function of a correctional in- 
stitution—a theory which emerges from recognition that 
most inmates, even most “lifers,” eventually will return 
to society. Thirty-five years ago its founders refused to 
permit a wall, or even a fence, on the grounds that every 
physical barrier -to a normal atmosphere creates an ob- 
stacle to achieving the emotional adjustment prerequisite 
to rehabilitation. 

Recently I drove up to Clinton Farms just after dinner, 
and although it was dark, little groups of inmates were 
walking about on the grounds without escort. What was 
more surprising was that they were laughing and giggling 
as though they were having fun! The administration 
building was unlocked—as were all the buildings—and 
all I had to do was to open the door and walk in, where 
I was greeted by the telephone operator and a receptionist. 

Jot an armed guard, nor a gun, was in sight, and J later 
{earned that the only firearm in the institution belongs 
to a farm supervisor who keeps it for hunting birds and 


rabbits. 


Pe Cuinton, Epna MAHAN, THE SUPERINTENDENT, IS 
responsible for carrying out a program suitable to persons 
convicted of crimes of passion or cold-blooded calculation 
—murder, robbery, arson, abortion—as well as for those 
sent up for misdemeanors, mainly involving petty thiev- 
ery, drunken assault, neglect of children, or sexual pro- 
miscuity. In other words, she must try to rehabilitate 
every adult woman offender in New Jersey who receives 
a sentence of more than a year’s duration. Sixteen-year- 
olds and seventy-year-olds, first and fifth offenders, felons 
and misdemeanants are all committed to her care. And 
in addition, there are always a number of babies, born 
to the inmates after entering the institution. 
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Though the normal capacity of Clinton Farms is 250, 
on a certain day last month the total population included 
389 adults and 36 babies. Since a baby is allowed stay in 
the institution until he is two years old if the mother 
wants to keep him with her, Miss Mahan must neces- 
sarily run a nursery as well as a correctional institution. 

Two words, “clear-thinking” and “horse-sense” were 
used recently by a well-known penologist in characteriz- 
ing the cheerful, youthful-looking woman who carries this 
heavy load of responsibility. One only has to talk to Edna 
Mahan for an hour or so to know what he meant. But 
to these words others should be added, particularly, “en- 
ergy” and “belief.” For the energetic enthusiasm with 


Which Way Penology ? 


ONE of the country’s leading advocates of con- 
structive correctional practices, Dr. Miriam Van 
Waters, is under fire in Massachusetts. The out- 
come of the controversy may spell the forward 
or backward movement of the treatment of women 
prisoners in that state. Ousted from her position 
as superintendent of the State Reformatory for 
Women at Framingham, Dr. Van Waters last 
month underwent twenty-six days of hearings be- 
fore the commissioner of corrections, Elliott E. 
McDowell, on charges made against her by that 
same commissioner, who in the end sustained his 
own previous action. 


The famous penologist now has one more re- 
course in her battle for reinstatement—investiga- 
tion by a three-man commission appointed by the 
governor. The commission has. already been 
appointed and includes: Erwin N. Griswold, dean 
of the Harvard Law School; Robert G. Clark, Jr., 
first assistant district attorney of Plymouth and 
Norfolk counties; and Mrs. Roger J. Putnam, wife 
of a former mayor of Springfield. 


Among the many persons who rallied to Dr. 
Van Waters’ defense at the hearings last month 
was Austin MacCormack, executive secretary of 
the Osborne Association, who ranked Framingham 
at the top with two other institutions “one in New 
Jersey and one in California,” both headed by 
“remarkable women who were Dr. Van Waters’ 
disciples.” Outside the range of Massachusetts 
political controversy the system apparently works. 
At least Clinton Farms is no issue in New Jersey, 
the results are impressive, and here is how it looks 
to the visitor. 
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Se 


which Edna Mahan goes through a grueling day filled 
with the intricate problems that can arise only at a cor- 
rectional institution, would seem to belie the twenty years 
she has spent on the job at Clinton. And belief in the po- 
tential worth of each woman committed to her care pours 
out of everything she says—a belief which long years of 
work with offenders against society apparently has not 
budged. Even before coming to Clinton Miss Mahan was 
well acquainted with the ways of delinquents, for she had 
worked with Miriam Van Waters, one of the outstanding 
pioneers of modern penological treatment, both at the Los 
Angeles Juvenile Court, and on a special study of delin- 
quency made at Harvard University. 


lex MOST WOMEN’S REFORMATORIES, CLINTON IS BUILT 
on the cottage plan to give some simulation of home life 
and to provide inmates with the opportunity for intimate 
acquaintance with at least one staff member. It consists of 
six cottages, a hospital, and administration and vocational 
buildings, out in the country just off a main highway. 
Overpopulation makes it necessary for the cottages to 
house from fifty to a hundred persons each, with two or 
three persons in each tiny bedroom, though the original 
plan was to give the girls some privacy. Except for one 
small wing of eight single rooms, bars and locks are com- 
pletely absent. 

Miss Mahan knows that lack of bars cannot be counted 
on alone to rehabilitate persons of delinquent habits. But 
she feels that their absence provides evidence of respect, 
thus making it easier for offenders to take to the pro- 
grams of vocational training, education and self-discipline 
which are the positive aspects of rehabilitative efforts. At 
Clinton such programs are geared to help women who 
have always run away from frustrations to build up pride 
in achievement. 

The hub of the institution’s policy is recognition of of- 
fenders as individuals who have made mistakes because 
they were inwardly insecure. Probably no public institu- 
tion in the country has specialized staff enough to get to 
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Bleakness is not a necessary attribute of insti- 
tutional surroundings, as witness this pleasant 
setting—a typical cottage at Clinton Farms 


the roots of each inmate’s personality problem and help 
to alleviate it. But at Clinton the apparent acceptance of 
the theory by the entire staff—instructors, cottage super- 
visors and all others who have any contact with the in- 
mates—creates an atmosphere of friendly interest that may 
in itself have therapeutic value. The intention, at least, 
is not to intensify the difficulty by the addition of fear 
and further resentment. 

To the staff all inmates are “girls,” no matter what their 
age, and the general attitude is one of approachability. 
The girls are free to discuss their problems with their cot- 
tage supervisors at any time, and by appointment with 
other staff officers—the social worker, the psychologist, 
the part time psychiatrist, even the superintendent. Since 
Miss Mahan visits the cottages frequently the girls know 
her more intimately than if she were the kind of “war- 
den” who sees inmates only on arrival and departure. 

In her opinion cottage life holds the key to the success 
or failure of an institution’s program—since the cottage is 
the place where the inmate eats, sleeps, relaxes and de- 
velops personal relationships with the other girls. There 
the staff members have an opportunity to observe the 
girls individually and to become aware of their problems 
and personal adjustment. 

A self-government system, designed to help the girls 
develop a sense of responsibility and pride in achievement 
is intimately tied up with a system of honor awards and 
privileges. The mark of achievement is the attractively 
printed honor dress awarded to girls for good behavior 
in the cottages and on work assignments. But the unique. 
feature is that honor girls are elected by their fellow- 
inmates in cottage self-government meetings. Their elec- 
tion involves certain privileges, such as permission to cross- 
the grounds from one building to another without escort 
and to visit the reformatory’s beauty parlor. The girls 
also choose their own “student officers’ who help the 
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cottage supervisors keep order and carry out minor super- 
visory duties. Competition among the cottages for good 
records provides incentive for the honor girls and officers 
to help keep up the standards of the other girls. 

Strangely enough most “student officers” at Clinton are 
the long term offenders. In the first place, they are apt 
to be older and in the second place, they are frequently 
persons with a history of stability who were goaded into 
the commission of a serious crime by special circum- 
stances, in which passion, need, or unusual temptation 
played an overbearing part. One such was the young 
woman released six years ago by the state pardon board 
after serving part of a life sentence for murder. She im- 
mediately joined the WAC’s where she is still in service, 
having worked up to top sergeant. 

Another convicted murderess—who is serving a life 
sentence—is generally considered to be one of the most 
reliable girls at Clinton Farms. Since her sole ambition is 
to be paroled back to her small scandalized- hometown, 
and convince her neighbors of her respectability, she can 
be trusted with almost any responsibility within the 
institution. 


(Gree THERAPY, LATEST WRINKLE IN CORRECTIONAL TREAT- 
ment, is available for a few girls whose upsetting behavior 
shows signs of deep disturbance. They include eight 
young women, picked because of their defiant behavior, 
who have been meeting together for nearly a year with 
a therapist and talking about whatever has been on their 
minds. An angry group when they first came together, 
they spent most of their time cursing the state ot New 
Jersey and the institutional staff for the “wrongs” done 
them—in no ladylike terms. Gradually over the weeks 
their discussions turned to the offenses they 
had committed and why, the troubles they had 
had at home, and the way they felt about 
people in their families. At their last meeting 
all but one freely admitted that she “deserved 
to be in the institution—though usually with 
the reservation that her “maximum” was too 
long. Moreover, their behavior had calmed 
down. One girl, formerly a chronic runaway, 
had stuck to her job in the power sewing 
room for nine months without complaint. An- 
other had won her honor dress. 

Alcohol is frequently behind the trouble that 
lands young women in prison. Clinton, there- 
fore, has its share of alcoholics or those well 
started toward alcoholism. Many a young 
woman has told Miss Mahan: “I wouldn’t 
keep getting into trouble if I could stay away 
from drink.” 

In an institutional setting abstinence is, of 
course, easy. But the Clinton administration 
sees its responsibility as a preparation for com- 
munity life. Therefore, it has referred a num- 
ber of girls to the local chapter of Alcoholics 
Anonymous which holds weekly meetings at 
the institution. This policy is too new to be 
judged for effectiveness. However, a few girls 
who have been paroled since its inception have 
transferred their AA membership to groups in 
their home communities. 

The problem of sex deviates is one with 
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which every institution has to contend, particularly when 
overcrowded conditions make supervision difhcult. The 
unnaturalness of a one-sex atmosphere is apt to produce 
crushes of the school-girl variety, and homosexuals if not 
closely watched will take advantage of this. At Clinton 
the staff though constantly on the alert for evidence of 
sex-based friendships takes care not to glamorize the idea 
of a crush by harping on the evils of perversion. How- 
ever, a girl whose actions or psychiatric examination re- 
veal homosexual experience or tendencies is assigned a 
room by herself, if possible, and is under close supervision. 
The administration believes that the institution’s program 
of almost constant activity, at work or play, is the best 
protection against a spread of perversion. 

As in most correctional institutions each woman at 
Clinton is assigned a job—in cottage or farm mainten- 
ance, in the power sewing room where clothes are made 
for all New Jersey institutions, in the laundry equipped 
with modern commercial machinery, in the beauty parlor, 
or in the nursey. 

The assignments have the dual purpose of enabling 
each girl to earn part of her keep at the institution and 
providing her with vocational training which will be 
useful in her future as a free person. They are made 
with an eye to the institution’s needs as well as to the 
girl’s own competence or preference. Changes take place 
sometimes at the girl’s own request or at the supervisor’s 
suggestion, but frequent changes are discouraged because 
of the importance of developing  stick-to-it-iveness in 
persons whose troubles have generally arisen out of their 
inability to stay put. 


Babies innocent inmates at women’s reformator- 
ies, provide opportunity for training in child 
care, Here, a group from Clinton Farms’ nursery 


Reform without locks 


Among the most popular jobs are those incidental to 
planting, culuvating, and harvesting the crops of the 265 
acre farm. The girls do all the farm work except the 
heaviest manual labor, including milking a herd of thirty- 
seven cows and tending a large piggery. 

Though the sewing room and laundry train girls for 
industry, the main vocational emphasis at Clinton is on 
service jobs—particularly domestic service. Each cottage, 
a self-contained unit with its own kitchen and dining 
room, provides opportunity for training in cooking, table- 
waiting, and cleaning. In addition, a small farm house 
has been converted to a laboratory in domestic science, 
where selected groups of girls are taught how to care for 
a home. The very necessary nursery is the setting for 
training in child care—especially for the babies’ own 
mothers. 

An important part of the machinery of every modern 
reformatory is the classification committee to determine 
the inmate’s place in the institution. At Clinton it con- 
sists of the superintendent, doctor, social worker, institu- 
tional parole officer (also a social worker), psychiatrist, 
psychologist, and selected cottage supervisors. They meet 
.egularly once a week to pool their experience in regard 
to specific girls and to make cottage and work assign- 
ments and recommendations for parole or transfer. They 
also consider requests from individuals and the possible 
reassignment of girls who are haying or causing difficulty. 
Sometimes the girls appear in person before the com- 
mittee—obviously an ordeal for some of them although 
they know personally most of the members of the jury- 
like panel that confronts them. 

Nearly all offenders at Clinton are released on parole 
before their maximum sentences have expired—a_ policy 
intended to provide the girls with the prop of close 
supervision and advice in the critical months following 
their return to the community. Parole from Clinton is 
frequently preceded by day parole—a system under which 
a. girl is allowed to leave the reformatory for the day 
to do domestic work in the nearby community and to 
return at night. A girl’s success at day parole is usually 
regarded as an indication that she is ready for release. 


4 Rare GIRLS ON DAY PAROLE RECEIVE ONLY 50) CENTS A 
day for their services (of which 25 percent is deducted 
for the institution’s welfare fund) they regard it as a 
highly desirable privilege—a sort of semi-freedom. Re- 
served for inmates in excellent standing, it is a goal 
conducive to good behavior. And the fact that it may 
be followed up by parole, encourages observance of all 
the rules. 

Many a girl who has had day parole has expressed 
appreciation of its value as a transition in facing the 
outside world again—an experience she may dread as 
much as she desires it. Said one recent parolee: 

“Tt is hard to face people on the outside after being in 
an institution for a while, but I find that by having day 
parole I can meet these people and not feel inferior.” 

Said another, who had several employers in her day 
parole experience: 

“The employer gets to know the girl and is made to 
realize that we are not too bad even though we have 
been a menace to society in one way or another. In most 
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cases they realize this and try to help the girl to get 
adjusted to society and make them feel they are one of 
them and to prove that we are not as bad as some people 
have painted us.” 

It is this fear of being regarded as “bad” or at least 
different that day parole relieves. Another. girl put it 
bluntly: “It has helped me to realize that I can be ac- 
cepted back in society again and that people don’t really 
hold being in Clinton against a girl.” 

Almost as sought after as day parole is the privilege 
of being included in a special work project to relieve the 
personnel shortage at the Trenton State Hospital. By 
special arrangement, thirty Clinton women, under super- 
vision provided by the reformatory, are serving as at- 
tendants at Mercer Field, the hospital’s colony for senile 
patients. 

The term “girl” used at Clinton is not much of an 
exaggeration, for the majority of inmates are under 
twenty-five. Most of them carry maximum sentences of 
three years, though a number are serving appreciably 
longer terms. Thirteen are there for “life,” with a possi- 
bility of parole after fifteen years. 


ie BACKGROUND OF THESE GIRLS IS TYPICAL OF THE BACK- 
ground of persons in all our penal institutions—deprived 
childhoods, broken homes, early, sex experiences, little if 
any education. A. number have records of juvenile de- 
linquencies and not a few are “graduates” or transfers 
from the New Jersey State Home for Girls. One young 
woman of twenty-eight, convicted of petty thievery, has 
spent nineteen years of her life in institutions. Her record 
is a series of sentences compounded for escapes. In her 
short ‘periods of community life she has managed to 
produce three illegitimate children. 

One of Clinton’s main difficulties in achieving its re- 
habilitative goal is that it is cluttered with persons who 
would be more suitably situated in an institution for 
mental defectives. Actually, one quarter of its population 
is feeble-minded and most of this group have been com- 
mitted for sex offenses or neglect of children. Many of 
them are “eugenics problems,” but Clinton can only keep 
them away from the community until their maximum 
sentences expire and can offer none of the painstaking 
specialized training that institutions for defectives afford. 
Transfers are occasionally made to Vineland, New Jer- 
sey’s training school for the mentally deficient, but over- 
crowded conditions there make it impossible for the 
school to alleviate Clinton’s problem. appreciably. 

If one quarter of Clinton’s population is “slow-witted,” 
three quarters are of average or higher intelligence, and 
could benefit from the institution’s educational program, 
if sufficient teachers were available. Lack of funds, not 
administrative oversight, has limited both educational 


and recreational programs. As it is, four teachers provide 


a curriculum of elementary and high school subjects. 
Girls who are mentally competent but who have never 
finished elementary school are given time off from their 
work assignments to attend classes. Popular books, chosen 
to appeal to a variety of educational levels, are available 
in a small library. 

Unfortunately, Clinton has been deprived of a recre- 
ational director by the legislature’s failure to appropriate 
funds, and is otherwise handicapped by lack of equip- 
ment and indoor space. Nevertheless, the educational 
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Training for industry—Clinton Farms girls at 
work in the reformatory’s power sewing room 


staff has managed to devise a number of activities to 
interest the girls in their leisure time, including outdoor 
athletics, movies, drama groups, a glee club and dancing. 
Most of the recreation centers around the cottages where 
the girls get up parties and entertainments for special 
occasions. Recently, one of the older inmates, a one-time 
show girl, coached the girls of one cottage for a minstrel 
show that was so successful they decided to put it on for 
the entire institution. 


pee IS NO DIFFERENT FROM OTHER INSTITUTIONS IN 
the low salary scale of its supervisory personnel. One hun- 
dred to $150 a month can hardly be expected to lure 
the highly qualified. Yet, either through good luck or 
special ability, Miss Mahan has managed to attract a 
number of matrons with above average education to the 
institution. Moreover, she urges all staff members—from 
cooks to psychologists—to attend a weekly discussion 
group led by the group therapist. There the talk usually 
revolves around such subjects as what makes girls behave 
the way they do and how a particular behavior problem 
can be handled. Typical was a recent session where 
consideration of the term “lazy,” what it meant, and what 
to do about it, developed into a lively controversy. Such 
discussions, the administration believes, will keep moss 
from growing on staff members’ notions of their super- 
visory role. 

Miss Mahan herself might be said to have two grudges 
against society. The first is on account of the niggardly 
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salaries paid to women institutional personnel as against 
the salaries to men in similar positions. Men prison . 
guards, whose main qualifications are brute strength and 
the ability to shoot, are paid on a scale that begins twice 
as high as that of cottage supervisors, whose strength 
must be of the spirit; and Miss Mahan resents that. 

Her other grudge is pointed directly at the schools of 
social work which she believes have not done their proper 
part in interesting prospective candidates for institutional 
work. For several years she has tried to interest two of 
the country’s oldest professional schools in sending stu- 
dents to Clinton for supervised field work, but to no 
avail. 

“Who then will train our future administrators?” she 
asks. 

At present the shortage of competent women with 
experience, training, and interest in dealing with large 
numbers of adult delinquents is so severe that personnel 
stealing has become a habit among institutional boards. 
Looking to the future, Miss Mahan has made arrange- 
ments with some undergraduate colleges to take some 
sociology majors and other interested students for tem- 
porary work, in the hope that the experience will influ- 
ence the direction of their careers. Clinton has at present 
three Antioch students as well as a small service unit 
of college girls sent in by the American Friends Service 
Committee. But the burden of responsibility, she argues, 
should lie with the graduate schools which have their 
raison d’étre in providing personnel skilled in helping 
people who are in trouble. 

Miss Mahan believes that the most necessary qualities 
for institutional staff are understanding, imagination, and 
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Reform without locks 


alertness. Combined, they form that rare weapon, intul- 
tion, which is the main strength of a program based not 
on force, nor sentimental laxity, but on a conscious “cal- 
culated risk.” She feels that the chance that some offend- 
ers will get away and not pay the penalty demanded 
of them by society, must be taken in order to assure a 
much greater prize—the eventual return to community 
life of the majority of offenders, not with deepened re- 
sentments but with constructive attitudes that will make 
possible their adjustment to society’s expectations. That 
‘she may not be living in a dream world is indicated by 
statistics which show that in the twelve months from 
June 1947 to June 1948 only two of the 266 Clinton 


parolees were arrested for commiting new offenses. 


ie Cutnton FarMs sUPERINTENDENT DOES NOT MINI- 
mize the difficulties of running an open institution. 

“Alertness is extremely important,’ she says, “and it 
must be alertness to the temper of the girls in an attempt 
to head off any trouble.” 

Clinton does have runaways — usually around the 
Christmas holidays when homesickness reaches a peak. 
In this it is not so different from the maximum security 
prison. One such stronghold in the East not so long ago 
lost twelve men who escaped by digging below the twelve 
foot foundation of the prison’s massive wall. It is easier 
to get way from Clinton, but usually a runaway is ap- 
prehended within twenty-four hours—not infrequently 
at the home of a relative or boy-friend. It is not unusual 
for a girl’s family to telephone to the institution to come 
and get her. Of the seventy-nine girls who ran away 
from Clinton in the five years from 1941-46, all but five 
returned. 

Miss Mahan doubts whether walls and locks would 
solve the runaway problem. 

“They would probably be a challenge to the rebellious,” 
she asserts. 

On the other hand, she feels that their absence may 
sometimes be a deterrent to escape, as it was with one 
unhappy girl who sullenly told her: 

“You couldn’t keep me in here if there were a fence 
around the place. But this way, with everybody trusting 
you—well, I just couldn’t walk out.” 

Escape from a state institution is a legal offense, and 
punishment for runaways is in the hands of the prose- 
cutor of Hunterdon County, where Clinton is located. 
A conviction by the county court usually brings an addi- 
tional reformatory sentence, sometimes concurrent to the 
one the girl has been serving, sometimes consecutive to 
it. In addition, the girl is subject to disciplinary action 
involving loss of privileges—smoking, movies, freedom 
to move about the grounds—and sometimes loss of com- 
munal cottage life by assignment to living quarters in the 
hospital or in one of the eight rooms of the small security 
wing. 

Added to this is a kind of social ostracism applied by 
the other girls. Honor competition among the cottages 
brings special privileges to cottages with good records. 
Therefore, a blot on the record is apt to bring down the 
ire of the other inmates. Recently one of the largest 
cottages was allowed to have a special dinner dance in 
honor of its record of two years without a single runaway. 
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The fact that Clinton Farms has been able to make 


‘such a success of day parole indicates that the adminis- 


tration has the confidence of the public, or at least of 
the surrounding community, which would be that part 
of the public most aware of its existence. Its policies also 
have the complete backing of the State Department of 
Institutions and Agencies to which it is responsible. How- 
ever, occasionally news of an escape will cause a brief 
flare-up of community excitement, as occurred two years 
ago when a particularly hard-boiled inmate got away— 
for one day only. So good a job of interpreting the insti- 
tution’s purpose was done at that time by the department 
as well as the institution’s staff and board, that the excite- 
ment soon died. Sanford Bates, commissioner of the 
State Department of Institutions and Agencies, stood 
firm in his determination that the incident should bring 
about no significant changes in the institution’s policies. 
Asked by a newspaper reporter whether the policy of 
conducting Clinton Farms as a “so-called honor institu- 
tion” had justified itself, he answered “yes,” and added: 

“After all, the real test of success is the behavior of 
the inmates after they leave the institution. . . . Our 
records indicate that for the -last ten years, only ten 
women were recommitted by the court to Clinton for 
a new crime. ... If we had as our main object the 
complete elimination of escapes, we could accomplish 
that, but I believe we would do it at the risk of foregoing 
our main objective, which is the restoration to citizenship 
of the inmates of the institution. . . . We can bring 
greater protection to the communities in the long run by 
building responsibility and self-reliance into the inmate 
than we would by building steel cells into the institution. 
. . . So long as we are dealing with difficult specimens 
of erring humanity, we are bound to have our failures 
and disappointments, but we must not let the occasional 
failure divert us from the accepted and proved practice 
of successful treatment of women offenders.” 


Cae REPRESENTS A LONG STRIDE FROM THE PRACTICE OF 
keeping women offenders in cell blocks behind the same 
stone walls and iron doors that hem in desperate men— 
as they used to be in all states and still are in many. 
Though the move for separate correctional institutions for 
women began in 1873 with the establishment of the In- 
diana Reformatory for Women, not until the early part 
of this century did it really begin to take hold. Today 
twenty-five states, the District of Columbia, and the fed- 
eral government maintain separate prisons or reforma- 
tories for women, but less than half of these follow pat- 
terns considered desirable by the Osborne Asociation, an 
organization dedicated to correctional reform. 

Modern penologists blame public misunderstanding 
and indifference for holding back the spread of construc- 
tive institutional policies. As long as society is interested 
in protecting itself it will probably find the funds neces- 
sary to lock up its nonconformists, predicts F. Lovell 
Bixby, deputy commissioner in charge of correction 
for New Jersey’s State Department of Institutions and 
Agencies. But, he warns, unless it is willing to incar- 
cerate all offenders for life without parole, its only real 
protection lies in providing the kind of treatment through 
which their social health can be restored. This is what 


the State of New Jersey has been trying to do at Clinton 
Farms. 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 


Social Legislation in 1949 


‘ar GOVERNMENT TODAY IS CHARAC- 
terized as a social welfare state. Con- 
servatives andwliberals alike are no 
longer willing to leave the individual 
to the uncertainties of today’s delicately 
interrelated social and economic mech- 
anism. 

They recognize that forces beyond the 
control of the individual or his com- 
munity affect his well-being. Illness, dis- 
ability, death, unemployment,  over- 
crowded housing, inadequate school or 
health services are controlling factors. 
The government then intervenes in be- 
half of its citizens. 

This is especially true when the in- 
cidence of unmet needs becomes nation- 
wide. When many are unemployed, gov- 
ernment provides employment or bene- 
fits. When many require hospital care, 
government provides hospitals. When 
many require school services, govern- 
ment provides schools. Widespread un- 
met needs in local communities create 
mandates for action by state and fed- 
eral governments. This is the American 
tradition and it has always been so, 
whether for a militia, a tariff, roads, 
schools or epidemic control, or for a 
postal system. 

The difference between yesterday and 
today is that life has become more com- 
plicated, social and economic forces 
more interrelated, the individual more 
subject to factors beyond his control, 
and, therefore, the government exercises 
greater solicitude and provides more 
services for citizens. 

It is generally said that the majority 
of the people are now more consciously 
expectant of government intervention in 
their behalf than ever before and that 
this is the basic meaning of the vote on 
November 2, 1948. Consequently, the 
proposals for legislation in the 81st Con- 
gress-carry great significance to all social 
welfare interests in local communities. 
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These proposals relate to the undergird- 
ing of human need. They would pro- 
vide more adequate housing, more ade- 
quate schools, health services where 
none exist, protection of children whose 
homes are insufficient, a minimum in- 
come for the aged, the disabled, the 
unemployed. 


Tee LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS SEEK TO 
bridge the gap between basic human 
needs and the inadequacies of present 
services. They would further relieve 
voluntary agencies of the mass care of 
people and place the responsibility upon 
government. Local communities, there- 
fore, have a big stake in these proposals. 
Those locally concerned with social wel- 
fare would serve their own self-interests 
by urging congressional attention to 
these needs—needs found in local com- 
munities, but nationwide in their in- 
cidence. 

I shall briefly discuss the proposals in 
eight fields: social security, health, chil- 
dren and youth, education, housing, dis- 
placed persons, veterans and a federal 
department of human resources. 

The three proposals in social security 
legislation most likely to receive con- 
gressional action are the broadening of 
coverage and increase of benefits in old 
age and survivors’ insurance (OAST), 
establishment of insurance against loss 
of earnings due to disability, and the 
proper balancing of the assistance pro- 
gram with the insurance 
program.» These may be 
regarded as the corner- 
stone in the structure of 
social legislation because 
they relate to the main- 
tenance of a minimum 
income in the face of 
life’s hazards along with 
unemploy- 


ment insurance and the proposal to 
increase the minimum wage. The latter 
is essential to the barest minimum of 
decent living for millions of families 
and is fundamental to the well-being 
of children. 

OASI has failed to meet the original 
expectations many had of it because so 
many people are not eligible and its 
benefits are so low. It is proposed to 
extend coverage to include such groups 
as the self-employed, domestic and agri- 
cultural labor, employment for non- 
profit organizations, military service, 
and services in state and local govern- 
ment employment. The Eightieth Con- 
gress, on the other hand, reduced the 
scope of coverage. 


| Rae eee IS PROPOSED AT LEAST 
to double the average benefit per benefi- 
ciary, reduce the qualifying age for 
women from 65 to 60, raise the retire- 
ment test amount from $15 a month 
outside income to about $40, and in- 
crease the maximum benefit to $150 a 
month, 

There is some prospect of beginning 
a system of social insurance under fed- 
eral law against loss of earnings due 
to disability, the coverage and adminis- 
tration being geared in general to the 
OASI program and coordinated with 
federal-state vocational rehabilitation and 
health programs. This would be a great 
social advance. 

Further legislation is 
proposed and is needed 
to fill gaps in the assist- 
ance program. One step 
would be federal partici- 
pation in provision of 
payments for any needy 
person not covered in 
the ‘ present categories 
and in payments to 
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Common Welfare 


doctors and others tor medical care ot 
the needy. Equalization of federal grants 
as between states on the basis of their 
relative financial ability is indicated. 
These and other proposals for a rounded 
out public welfare plan are embodied in 
the Forand Bill and are recommended 
by the American Public Welfare Asso- 
ciation. 

The Social Security Act, passed in 
1935, envisaged that contributory social 
insurance would be the first line of de- 
fense against destitution and that as 
time went on social insurance would 
meet the minimum needs of most 
people. Federal and state governments 
thus would have less and less of a bur- 
den under the public assistance laws. 
However, as the years have come and 
gone, both coverage and benefits of 
OASI have lagged behind old age as- 
sistance. We are in danger today of los- 
ing our original concept that contribu- 
tory social insurance should be the prin- 
cipal burden bearer of old age need. 

Old age assistance payments in some 
states so far outstrip OASI benefits that 
people who have participated in the in- 
surance program feel they are penalized 
because of their thrift and industry and 
that the cart has been put before the 
horse. 

The cart should be hitched back in 
place by action of Congress to increase 
OASI benefits and coverage so that con- 
tributory social insurance takes its right- 
ful and basic place, with old age as- 
sistance supplementary. 


I, THE HEALTH FIELD, ALMOST EVERYONE 
is aware of the proposal for a nation- 
wide system of compulsory prepaid med- 
ical insurance through federal legisla- 
tion and of the counter-proposal for a 
voluntary system. Another major pro- 
posal before Congress is the recent pro- 
gram of the American Medical Associ- 
ation. Clearly the high cost of medical 
care results in inadequate care for many. 
Some adequate system, without ques- 
tion, is needed. While the debate be- 
comes warmer over which system it 
shall be, Congress also will deal with 
other proposals for better health. 
Less than 15 percent of the need for 
hospital construction will be met 
through existing programs. The justifi- 
cation seems to be ample for extension 
of federal assistance in hospital con- 
struction beyond the life of the present 
act, June 30, 1951, and in larger amount. 


Forty-eight million people in the 
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United States live in areas either entirety 
without locally administered full ume 
public health services or with inadequate 
services. Only through federal grants, 
through federally sponsored demonstra- 
tions, and through strong state plans 
can this gap in protection of the public 
health be filled. 

The entry of the federal government 
into research in heart, cancer, mental 
hygiene, tuberculosis, venereal disease 
problems should be joined by provision 
for general health research. 

The needs of children 
and youth call for special 
attention. The U. 3S: 
Children’s Bureau pro- 
poses an increase of $40,- 
000,000 over the present 
$22,000,000 in grants to 
states for maternal and 


child health, crippled chil- 


dren and child welfare 
services. This increase 
would provide _ greatly 


needed clinics and other 
facilities, care for 30,000 
crippled children now on 
waiting lists, and care for 
children handicapped _ by 
fever, cerebral palsy, and epilepsy. It 
would also provide more trained child 
welfare workers, crucially needed in the 
effort to develop better foster home care 
and temporary care for neglected and 
dependent children. 

Extension of research on child life 
and development seems indicated. The 
root causes of delinquency and of social 
and physical maladjustments that orig- 
inate in childhood need to be examined 
and made clear. 

Added protection to children working 
in agriculture is basic to any adequate 
child life program. Accordingly, legisla- 
tion is needed for increased minimum 
wages, housing, recreation, and exten- 
sion of coverage of the federal child 
labor provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

School facilities are bursting at the 
seams with a record elementary and 
secondary school enroliment of approxi- 
mately 30,000,000 boys and girls. The 
Office of Education estimates an addi- 
tional 9,545,000 by April 1960. In order 
to open the schools next fall with every 
position filled adequately, approximately 
160,000 more teachers will be needed 
or almost three times the number that 
became available in 1947-1948. And 
school construction lags far behind pres- 
ent need. 

Federal aid to the states for general 


support of 


rheumatic 


elementary and_ secondary 
Sey 


schools seems to nave a good prospect 
of being passed this year. This would 
equalize educational opportunities over 
the nation. It is proposed to leave con- 
trol in state and local hands. 

Construction grants have been asked 
to meet the estimated 200,000 additional 
classrooms needed for elementary and 
secondary schools by 1954. Federal 
scholarships for students in higher edu- 
cation is being recommended, as well as 
federal aid to medical and health pro- 
fessional training institutions to alleviate 
marked shortages in per- 
sonnel and to stabilize 
the financial condition of 
the schools. 

The National Housing 
Expediter says that the 


heart of effective rent 
control is control over 
evictions. Extension of 


rent control for two years 
is proposed in the hope 
that the demand and sup- 
ply of housing will be 
brought within  reason- 
able balance. 

The long run and basic 
housing needs, according to the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, relate to the 
3,300,000 families living doubled up 
with other families, the 5,200,000 non- 
farm dwellings so substandard they 
should be replaced, and to the relatively 
worse condition of farm housing. 

The general housing measure intro- 
duced in Congress with administration 
support has these four important pro- 
visions: 

It calls for declaration of a national 
housing policy which recognizes that 
housing production is necessary to the 
health and living standards of the 
people; provides for a coordinated pro- 
gram of research in new construction 
methods and materials; provides for 
low-rent public housing requiring fed- 
eral contribution of $445,000,000 this 
year; and allows for financial assistance 
to farm owners in an effort to improve 
substandard farm housing. While ma- 
jority and minority housing bills have 
been introduced, bipartisan support of 
most of these proposals seems indicated. 


Bea MAJOR PARTIES PROMISED CHANGES 
in the Displaced Persons Act, increasing 
to 400,000 the number eligible for entry 
and otherwise eliminating inequities, 
but friends of this program will need 
to give vigorous expression to their in- 
terest, particularly in the Senate.» The 
changes proposed by the Displaced Per- 
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sons Commission are requisite to a hu- 
mane policy and to effective administra- 
tion. They are, however, merely the be- 
ginning of a program that must have 
careful Jocal planning of services and 
allocation of the costs. 

[See “Enter: the DP’s by Legal Per- 
mit,” by Loula D. Lasker, in this issue 
of The Survey, page 144.] 

There are many reasons for adequate 
provision by the federal government of 
service to veterans with problems. aris- 
ing from their war service. The present 
program means much in varied services 
—educational benefits, vocational re- 
habilitation, disability pensions, mental 
hygiene, medical and hospital care—all 
of which otherwise would constitute a 
heavy local burden. It seems unlikely 
that general pension legislation will pass. 

Perhaps one of the measures of 
longest range significance is that calling 
for the establishment of a Federal De- 
partment of Human Resources, encom- 
passing at the outset the services and 
provisions now assigned to the Federal 
Security Agency. This legislation merits 
the support of all who believe that gov- 
ernment should concern itself with hu- 
man well-being, for it gives dignity and 
status to this field. 


5 ee PROPOSALS IN THESE EIGHT FIELDS 
have had but brief review here. More 
detailed attention was given them by 
the National Social Welfare Assembly 
at its Conference on Social Legislation, 
January 31-February 1. The subject is 
currently being considered by other 
bodies including the American Public 
Welfare Association, the American As- 
sociation of Social Workers, the Na- 
tional Public Housing Conference, the 
American Parents Committee, the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, the 
American Council on Education. Those 
desiring to keep currently informed on 
the status of proposed legislation will 
find indispensable the bulletins of the 
Social Legislation Information Service, 
930 F Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 

The Eighty-first Congress offers a 
superb opportunity for new social wel- 
fare advance and for catching up with 
the consequences of marked social and 
economic changes in the life of our 
country. Voluntary social welfare has a 
great stake in this, no less than social 
welfare under public auspices. The dem- 
ocratic opportunity to give expression to 
these interests lies open to all concerned 
through letters and telegrams to Con- 
gress, through conversations with mem- 
bers, and by testimony. at congressional 
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hearings. Will social welfare use these 
channels? Or will this legislation be 
more influenced by the lobbying 
pressure of selfish, special interests? 

—Mr. Bondy has been director of the 
National Social Welfare Assembly since 
its organization three years ago. 


Personnel Shortage 
Among Social Workers 


Or. THE FIELDS OF MEDICINE AND 
nuclear research surpass social work in 
the costliness of professional training, ac- 
cording to Ernest V. Hollis, director of 
the nationwide study of social work edu- 
cation currently being carried out under 
the joint auspices of the National Coun- 
cil on Social Work Education and the 
Carnegie Foundation. In his first prog- 
ress report made at the recent annual 
meeting of the American Association of 
Schools of Social Work, Dr. Hollis esti- 
mated the cost, minus living expenses, 
of making a student into a social worker 
at $1,000 a year. Usually, he said, the 
student pays about $400 of this amount 
and the college the remainder. 

Costs are only one phase of the field 
Dr. Hollis is studying, but obviously 
they present a real obstacle in the way 
of producing the quantity of professional 
shock absorbers needed in an_indus- 
trialized society. Estimates of the num- 
ber of social work jobs available today 
run between -100,000 and 150,000, and 
of the number of persons fully trained 
for such positions at 35,000. The gap 
seems almost too wide for bridging. 
That the professional schools as presently 
constituted cannot possibly span it is in- 
dicated by some more Hollis figures: at 
their present rate of turning out fewer 
than 2,000 social workers a year “‘it 
would take nearly a half century for 
supply to catch up with demand even if 
there were no expansion of the field.” 

“And demand,” Mr. Hollis has_re- 
minded the profession, “is likely to grow 
under continued stimulation of federal 
and state welfare legislation.” 

On the other hand, if the schools have 
had to exert considerable energy to stay 
where they are in relation to demand, 
like Alice and the Red Queen they at 
least have not been losing ground. Ac- 
cording to figures from the American 
Association of Schools of Social Work, 
registration at graduate schools of social 
work has this year reached the highest 
point in history with a total of 4,051 
students enrolled, while the 1,836 stu- 
dents who finished two-year curricula in 


1948 represented a 36 percent increase 
over the previous year. Sue Spencer, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the AASSW believes 
the growing interest among college stu- 
dents in social work careers has been at 
least partially stimulated by cooperation 
between undergraduate faculties and 
professional social work organizations. 

Prospective recruits, however, cannot 
bridge the gap between need and scar- 
city unless the profession can provide 
an educational framework of financial 
aid, competent faculty and field work 
opportunities strong enough to hold 
them all—a problem as difficult to solve 
as the old puzzle of the chicken and 
the egg. Dr: Hollis’s study, in deter- 
mining exact needs and relating these to 
what the schools are doing, may serve 
as an important girder with which to 
start building. 


Better Schools 
for All Children 


eos s SOUTHERN LEADERSHIP 
spoke out vigorously last month on the 
need to redress racial inequalities in the 
region’s schools, when the Southern 
Regional Council, made up of southern- 
ers of both races from all eleven states, 
issued some startling figures on the dis- 
parity between white and Negro schools 
in the states having segregated systems. 

Using 1946-47 totals—the latest avail- 
able—the Council found the value of 
school property for each Negro pupil 
enrolled was $63, as compared with $221 
for each white child. Simply to raise 
the value of Negro school plants to the 
level of the white establishments in these 
states would call for an expenditure esti- 
mated at $545,000,000 at today’s build- 
ing costs. This figure does not include 
the sum necessary to equalize teachers’ 
salaries, give Negro children school 
transportation comparable to that now 
available to white children, and to pro- 
vide other services denied today to col- 
ored pupils but provided for . white 
children. 

The Council holds that the two chief 
needs of the South are “more money for 
education, and a plan for spending the 
money according to need rather than 
according to race.” If all southern chil- 
dren are to have equal educational op- 
portunity, the Negro schools “must re- 
ceive more than a proportionate share 
of school funds until existing differences 
are eliminated.” Unless the South recog- 
nizes this situation, the Council fears the 


region must “face the prosnect of yiel4- 
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Common Welfare 
ing ungracefully to a series of court 
rulings.” 

The report suggests as the best solu- 
tion for the problem a cooperative sys- 
tem of local, state, and federal financing, 
perhaps on the pattern of the Hospital 
Construction Act, under which the fed- 
eral government offers aid on a two-to- 
one basis for needed projects, on condi- 
tion that funds be spent equally for all 
groups of the population. 

The report underscores the need for 
“widespread public understanding and 
acceptance” of educational responsibility 
for all southern children, and this, it 
submits, can be secured only through a 
broad program of information, which 
would lay the facts before the people of 
the region. It concludes: “The South is 
faced with a tremendous job which can 
no longer be postponed.” 


New Chance to Help 
Child Victims of War 


O F THE TENS OF MILLIONS OF HUNGRY, 
injured, sick children left in the wake 
of the war, some four million in Eu- 
rope are receiving half a meal a day 
through United Nations efforts, a far 
smaller number are receiving clothing 
and medical supplies, and 
groups in the Far East are being helped 
in various ways. Whether these efforts 
to succor the most tragic victims of 
World War II can be continued or ex- 
panded depends first, on what additional 
governmental funds become available; 
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and second, on the results of the new 
United Nations appeal on behalf of 
children. 

The first authoritative analysis of the 
origin, policies, and future activities of 
the United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund will be pub- 
lished shortly in a pamphlet, containing 
statements by Alan S. Watt and Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt of the Australian and 
U. S. Delegations. (Copies free on re- 
quest to the Fund, 405 East 42 Street, 
New York 17.) 

The proposal for a special relief fund 
for children was first brought to the 
Economic and Social Council by the late 
Fiorello H. La Guardia, but it was not 
until 1948, a year after its establishment 
by the General Assembly, that the real 


operations of the Fund began. As of 
March 1, 1949, the Fund had received 
in cash or pledges approximately $112,- 
(00,000. Of this $71,000,000 was from 
twenty-seven governments, the equiva- 
lent of $30,000,000 from UNRRA as- 
sets, and the rest from the Fund’s share 
of money raised in twenty-eight coun- 
tries through the first UN Appeal for 
Children. Of the $112,000,000, however, 
practically all has been spent or is allo- 
cated for current programs. 

The Fund, at the time of Mr. Watt’s 
summary, was operating in twelve Euro- 
pean countries, and was about to begin 
a limited program in Germany. China, 
eight other countries, and six territories 
in the Far East were included in the 
program, and in Palestine and neigh- 
boring countries the Fund was bringing 
aid to more than 250,000 refugee moth- 
ers and children. 

Besides these country-by-country pro- 
grams, the Fund, in cooperation with 
the Scandinavian Red Cross and the 
World Health Organization, is carrying 
on mass vaccination against tuberculosis. 
Children are being inoculated in six of 
the European recipient countries and 
plans are well along for establishing 
similar programs in others. This work 
will be extended widely in 1949, if 
funds permit. 

What does the feeding program of 
the Children’s Fund mean to the 4,- 
000,000 in Europe it reaches? (And it 
must be borne in mind that these rep- 
sent only a fraction of the youngsters 
known to be in need between the 
English Channel and Russia.) : 

On the advice of the Nutrition 
Section of the Food and Agriculture 
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THE meaning of UNICEF 
to children is the theme of 
poster contests in many Euro- 
pean schools. The pictures on 
these pages were among the 
2,000 drawings, paintings, 
and designs recently shown 
in Vienna. Through them, 
some of the war’s children 
say “thank you” in their own 
way for the help given them 
by the United Nations. 


Organization, and the World Health 
Organization, the procurement and dis- 
tribution of milk were given first im- 
portance. As Mr. Watt pointed out, 
“The logic of supplying milk is ap- 
parent. Milk, with its calcium, helps to 
build the bones of children, which was 
the first task; it has to be left to a later 
stage fully to cover the bones with flesh.” 

Dried milk is economical to transport; 
it can be served without elaborate equip- 
ment or training. Further, ori the advice 
of the FAO-WHO technical committee, 
it was decided to use skim milk, and 
supply fat (except in the case of infants 
under one year) in the form of a lard 
spread. 

Mr. Watt says by this means, the 
same amount of money is made to go 
three times as far as if whole milk only 
had been supplied. Cod-liver oil is in- 
cluded in the UNICEF feeding pro- 
gram, and in some countries it has been 
found necessary to supply a little meat. 
It was agreed, and the agreement has 
been rigidly followed, that no item of 
food would be supplied to a country if 
a similar item was exported in any form. 
The fund operations are much more 
austere than those of many private re- 
lief agencies. “This austerity, we believe, 
is appropriate for an organization receiv- 
ing from governments and peoples con- 
tributions that often represent a consid- 
erable sacrifice to the donors.” 

Under the “matching” principle of the 
Fund, the government or some volun- 
tary agency within the country gives 
an equal amount to the children. This 
means that: 

“In practical terms the ‘matching’ 
that goes with the mug of milk and the 
spread of lard frequently consists of 
bread, potatoes, stew, or soup. In ef- 
fect, the Fund provides half a meal 
and the government or voluntary agen- 
cy provides half a meal.” 

The Fund procures supplies and de- 
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livers them to “the country to which 
they are allocated. They are then taken 
over for distribution, the government 
agencies serving as trustees for the Fund. 

In addition to milk and some addi- 
tional foods, the Fund supplies certain 
other essentials, notably shoes and 
clothing. Lacking these, hundreds of 
thousands of children cannot go out- 
doors in cold weather, which means 
that they lose not only their schooling 
but also the supplementary meal which 
UNICEF helps provide. In accordance 
with the matching principle, the Fund 
sends hides, leather, wool, and cotton, 
and the recipient country bears the cost 
of manufacture and distribution. 


In Asia, some modifications have been 
made in the Fund’s policies to meet 
special needs. A survey of the situation 
of children in Southeast Asia indicated 
“that the Fund might make a particu- 
lar contribution to child health in those 
areas. During the Japanese occupation, 
training of health personnel had become 
disorganized; medical supplies had not 
been replaced. 

“Thus, the tuberculosis rate among 
children today is often more than: double 
that in Western countries. Malaria is a 
leading cause. of death among children. 
High rates of syphilis are found among 
pregnant women. In addition, these 
tropical regions have the special prob- 
lem of yaws, a disabling and disfiguring 
disease which particularly attacks chil- 
dren from the ages of two to six years.” 
As a result, the program of the Fund 
in the East involves two kinds of aid: 
medical supplies and equipment; and 
the training of local personnel in tech- 
niques for the control of specific child 
welfare problems. 

The method and range of the Ameri- 
can cooperation in the new appeal is not 
yet settled. Last year, the campaign 
here was disappointing—in spirit and in 
results. Outside the United States, the 
1948 appeal brought in some $30,000,- 
000—three times the contributions of 
the corresponding governments. Al- 
though the U. S. government’s contribu- 
tion is considered generous, the response 
of the American public lagged far be- 
hind the federal allocation. 

This year, remembering the four mil- 
lion who rejoice in a cup of skimmed 
milk a day and a ration of lard spread, 

(Continued on page 190) 
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PERSONALITIES and PROJECTS 


New Hopes and Plans 


for German Women 


(we OF THE HOPES FOR A HEALTHY AND 
peace-loving Germany is the new politi- 
cal and social potential represented by 
the women of that country today. Ger- 
man women traditionally have played 
no significant part in public affairs. The 
war forced unfamiliar responsibilities 
upon them. Further, as a result of the 
war, there are now over seven million 
more women than men in Germany, 
with a particularly wide disparity be- 
tween men and women in the twenty- 
to-forty age group. This means that 
many women cannot look forward to 
careers as homemakers. They must find 
their own satisfactions and also help take 
the place of this decimated generation 
of men through some sort of community 
service. Through its Women’s Affairs 
Section, the Military Government in oc- 
cupied Germany is trying to prepare 
women for such activities, either as pub- 
lic officials or as responsible private citi- 
zens in a democratic state. 

Last month, a new chief took over the 
direction of this key program. She is 
RUTH F. WOODSMALL of New 
York City, former general secretary of 
the World’s YWCA. She will work un- 
der the educational and cultural relations 
division of the Military Government, 
with headquarters at Bad Nauheim, 
near Frankfort. Miss Woodsmall suc- 
ceeds Lorena Hahn of Omaha, Ne- 
braska, former national president of the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the: American 
Legion who was the first to head the 
Women’s Affairs Section when it was 
organized in February 1948. In every 
Land (state) and in the American sec- 
tor of Berlin, there is now an American 
woman serving as director of this pro- 
gram, each with a German consultant. 
The broad program includes forums and 
round tables giving these traditionally 
silent and retiring women practice in 
“speaking out”; and work with trade 
union women, farm women, and with 
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various established agencies and pro- 
grams. 

Miss Woodsmall long has been identi- 
fied with women’s work in social wel- 
fare in many lands. For twelve years— 
1935 to 1947—her headquarters as gen- 
eral secretary of the World’s YWCA 
were in Geneva, from which she trav- 
eled widely in Europe, Latin America, 
the Near East, and the Orient. Before 
that, she worked for the Foreign D1- 
vision of the National Board of the 
YWCA in New York.* During the first 
world war, she did YWCA work in 
France and Germany, and for two years 
after the war was executive secretary of 
the YWCA in Turkey and Syria. Dur- 
ing the early Thirties, she made a study 
of Moslem women in the East under a 
Rockefeller fellowship, and later trav- 
eled extensively in China, Japan, and 
India as a member of the Foreign Mis- 
sions Inquiry Commission. Even her 
youth and education were 
more or less “on the 
road,’ for she was born 
in Atlanta, Georgia, 
graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, and 
received her master’s de- 
gree at Wellesley. 

In a letter written only 
a fortnight before she 
took off in an army plane 
for Germany, Miss 
Woodsmall told some- 
thing of her current plans 
and outlook: 

“The Women’s Affairs 
Section, as I envisage it, has a wide 
responsibility for stimulating and en- 
couraging women’s activities in all fields 
—in education, public health, welfare, 
labor unions, government, and religious 
affairs. To work alongside German wo- 
men leaders and help them in every 
possible way in their efforts to promote 
the full contribution of women to re- 
building the life of Germany will be my 
special task. There will be much in this 
day-by-day work which never will be 
summed up in official reports. 

“The field of Women’s Affairs is nat- 
urally closely related to the work of 


social welfare in terms of significant people 


other divisions dealing with civilian af- 
fairs, since the concerns of women touch 
all areas of life. There will be oppor- 
tunities for contact with such work in 
other zones. . . . I am afraid there will 
be little contact with the Eastern Zone, 
but at all events it will be in my think- 
ing and I shall be alert tor any oppor- 
tunity. 

“The Women’s Affairs Section also 
has an important responsibility as a 
channel for contact between Germany 
and other countries. Concretely this will 
mean the development of the cultural 
exchange program between Germany 
and America, and I hope with other 
parts of Europe, too. This will mean 
opportunity for individual German 
women from various fields of work to 
have a period of observation and study 
outside Germany, and similarly for a 
few individual women leaders from out- 
side with some special contribution to 
visit Germany.” 

Only a week after Miss 
Woodsmall left for her 
new post, the first Ger- 
man women to parttici- 
pate in this cultural ex- 
change —a_ plan which 
has been taking shape for 
some months—arrived in 
New York. The vanguard 
of six or seven hun- 
dred men and women, 
this first group is made 
up of seven women ac- 
tive in German political 
life. Selected for the trip 
by the American Military Government, 
their two months here will be under 
the auspices of the Carrie Chapman 
Catt Memorial Fund, established by 
the League of Women Voters. Each 
woman is a member of a state parlia- 
ment, city council, or other important 
public body. Two of them were im- 
prisoned by the Nazis. 

The group will study the participa- 
tion of citizens in government in the 
United States, particularly the role of 
women in American life. On their re- 
turn to Germany, they are expected 
to stimulate interest in government 
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among German women, and encourage 
them to continue and extend their 
activities, 

The program arranged for them by 
the Fund began with a six-day orienta- 
tion period in New York City and at 
Hyde Park. Their schedule includes at- 
tendance at a parents’ meeting, observa- 
tion of children’s and magistrate’s courts, 
a settlement house, a housing project, 
labor-management meetings and health 
centers. They will see a New England 
town meeting and a state legislature in 
session, go to the Maxwell School of 
Citizenship at Syracuse, New York, visit 
the Indiana State University and State 
- Park, spend two weeks in Washington, 
and return to New York City for ten 
days to be devoted to organizing, inter- 
preting, and evaluating their material. 

As one of the visitors, Mrs. Anna 
Haag, a member of the Wuerttemberg- 
Baden Assembly, said in a press inter- 
view the day they reached New York, 

“German women want to do practical 
work. We are here to learn how Ameri- 
can women do it.” 

The hope of those who shaped this 
exchange plan and who are carrying it 
forward is that the experience and ob- 
servation of German women abroad will 
strengthen the hand of Miss Woodsmall 
and those associated with her in “help- 
ing Germany build a new and better 
way of life.” 


+ + + 


ee Hoover CoMMISSION’s REPORT ON 
“Personnel Management” will be the 
main focus of attention for the next few 
months at the National Civil Service 
League, according to JAMES R. WAT- 
SON, new director of the League. This 
will involve efforts to publicize the re- 
port as widely as possible and to pro- 
mote understanding and discussion of its 
recommendations. 

The League is endorsing the report’s 
two major points: to make the chairman 
of the federal Civil Service Commission 
a close adviser of the President, and to 
give him broad administrative authority 
over the Commission’s activities. While 
these recommendation’s do not go so 
far as the League’s proposal that the 
present three-man commission be re- 
placed by a single director, they are, in 
Mr. Watson’s estimation, a step in the 
right direction. 

Good government is, of course, the 
single goal of the National Civil Service 
League, oldest civic organization for gov- 
ernment reform in the country. Founded 
in 1881, shortly after the assassination of 
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President Garfield, the organization had 
an important hand in the passage of the 
first federal civil service law two years 
later. Since then it has continued to 
promote the idea of merit selection of 
personnel on all levels of government. 
A large part of its work is with state 
associations, advising them on the prepa- 
ration of civil service laws, and helping 
to organize public backing for them. 

Today civil service procedure is at the 
highest peak in history, a larger percent- 
age of federal jobs coming under its 
aegis than ever before. Nevertheless, the 
League has plenty to do, says its en- 
ergetic young director, for the spoils sys- 
tem is still very much alive, particularly 
on state and local levels of government. 

“As long as elected government of- 
ficials demand a position of privilege, 
patronage will be a thorn in the side 
of good government,’ Mr. Watson re- 
cently maintained. But he added: “A 
certain amount of freedom of appoint- 
ment must be preserved as necessary to 
politics, which is, after all, an essential 
quality of democracy. The important 
thing is to strike a balance.” 

The League’s new director came to 
the organization last month to fill a va- 
cancy created when H. Eliot Kaplan 
left after thirty-six years of service to 
become deputy comptroller of New York 
State. As was his predecessor, Mr. Wat- 
son is also serving as director of the 
New York Civil Service Reform Asso- 
ciation. He brings to his positions a 
background combining the theory and 
practice of public administration. Most 
recently he has been in academic circles, 
serving during the past six months as 
professor of public administration at 
Western Reserve University, and for the 
previous three years at the University 
of Puerto Rico as dean of the School of 
Public Administration, which he helped 
to set up. Before the “academic” phase 
of his career he was for five years with 
the National Labor Relations Board, first 
as field director in Kansas City and 
later as regional director in Puerto Rico. 
His interest in helping to build up 
schools of public administration was 
based on a firm conviction that good 
administration requires not only talent 
but ‘knowledge and skill and a certain 
amount of savoir faire. 

“A good administrator,” he has said, 
“must know how to steer a middle 
course between political sophistication 
and good public relations.” 

Mr. Watson maintains that if methods 
of government are going to be increas- 
ingly improved the public must be 


aware not only of the virtues, but also 
of the pitfalls of civil service—the en- 
trenchment of “dead wood,” and the 
hamstringing of effective administration. 
These, he feels, can be avoided if we 
remember that civil service has as its 
primary function the provision of com- 
petent government personnel, and has 
not been set up solely for the protection 
of individuals. 


+ + + 


Mier CHANGES IN STRUCTURE AND 
program are foreshadowed in the annual 
report of the Russell Sage Foundation 
for 1947-48, just off the press. Last 
month, a Common Welfare item told 
of the plans afoot to sell the building. 
Now the organization’s report promises 
far more fundamental changes in the 
Foundation itself. 

The pilot in setting the new course— 
foreseen as inevitable by the board of 
trustees some time ago—is DONALD 
R. YOUNG who came as general di- 
rector a few months ago. Big projects 
in the social sciences are routine in the 
experience of Mr. Young, for some years 
professor of sociology at the Wharton 
School, University of Pennsylvania, and 
simultaneously with the Social Science 
Research Council, first as research sec- 
retary and later, executive director and 
president. During the war he served as 
consultant to the Joint Army and Navy 
Committee on Welfare and Recreation. 
He is also a board member of such 
agencies as the Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, the National Council on Naturaliza- 
tion and Citizenship, the American 
Council on Race Relations, the Indian 
Rights Association. 

A combination of circumstances forced 
changes in Russell Sage Foundation’s 
program, in the view of the general di- 
rector. First is the financial situation, 
with decreasing returns from invest- 
ments—the common experience of inves- 
tors these days, big and little, individual 
and corporate. Margaret Olivia Sage en- 
dowed the Foundation, which she estab- 
lished in 1907 with $15,000,000. The 
balance sheet shows a total of $13,529,- 
961. “Though you must bear in mind,” 
Mr. Young said, in a recent interview, 
“that some of that is tied up in real 
estate, including the Russell Sage Build- 
ing itself — much bigger and more 
luxurious than a little outfit like us 
should be using these days. I’m not be 
littling thirteen million dollars, and 
forty years ago that was big money. But 
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LET PERS Gnaseiies 


Clumsification of Ratiocination 


ae STOUT VOLUME, “INSIGHT AND 
Outlook, An Inquiry Into the Com- 
mon Foundations of Science, Art and 
Social Ethics,” by Arthur Koestler (Mac- 
millan, $5), is to be followed by a sec- 
ond, designed to place on a more schol- 
arly foundation the theory it sets forth. 
Toward the close of the present book, 
the author remarks: “We said _repeat- 
edly that we see nature ‘in terms of’ a 
selective field attuned to this or that 
relevant aspect; but those ‘terms’ are not 
verbal terms, and if, for the sake of an- 
alysis, we try to verbalize them, the re- 
sult is always a gross ‘clumsification, a 
medley of clichés and _ psychological 
jargon.” 

The phrase describes the greater part 
of the present work. It is a cullage of 
quotations, largely from the writings of 
neurologists and psychologists, illustra- 
tive material in the form of jokes, mostly 
bad ones taken from Freud, verse, too 
seldom well: chosen, and dispensable 
graphs. Platitudes are delivered tri- 
umphantly as though they were intel- 
lectual trophies, and findings reiterated 
with a persistence approaching that of a 
scratched phonograph record. Nor is 
the style enhanced by the author’s de- 
liberate lapses into such colloquialisms 
as “debunked,” “his opposite number,” 
or, in a discussion of archetypal im- 
agery, the observation that a simile of 
Shelley’s “goes down with us.” 

The awkwardness of the presentation 
is the more deplorable because Mr. 
Koestler is a man to be respected since 
he has something to say, although it is 
not as new as he believes it to be, and 
since, moreover, in such a work as 
“Darkness At Noon” he has shown him- 
self capable of powerful writing. A 
novelist is necessarily a psychologist, but 
not by the same token able to give an 
equally good account of his understand- 
ing in the language of the laboratory. 

Mr. Koestler seems to have fallen un- 
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der the evil spell that afflicts so many 
working in the adolescent 
Not familiar with the liter- 
ature that presents in an unacademic but 
often more penetrating fashion the dis- 
coveries toward which they plod; per- 
haps, too, envious of the precise termi- 
nology available to students of the exact 
sciences, the sociologist and his kin 
adopt a barbarous style, suggestive of a 
shaman who has learned his incantations 
from the encyclopedia. New learning 
demands a new language, but the social 
scientists do not always have this excuse 
for their pedantic gibberish. Mr. Koest- 
ler does not. 

His inquiry discloses a good deal that 
has been observed before, sometimes by 
writers whom he quotes, sometimes by 
those he neglects. These include the 
poet Coleridge, whose “Biographia Liter- 
aria,” written nearly 150 years ago, still 
refreshes the imagination; the _ phil- 
osopher, A. N. Whitehead, who, a gen- 
eration since, with less fanfare and more 
graceful profundity offered anticipations 
of Mr. Koestler’s theory; the biologist, 
R. W. Gerard, whose “Unresting Cells” 
is of interest even to the uninstructed 
layman and not without significance for 
Mr. Koestler’s survey. 


writers 
sciences. 


I, THIS BOOK WERE NOT SO PRETENTIOUS, 
with its solemn exposition, its summaries 
peppered with italics, its formidable 
paraphernalia of footnotes, appendices, 
bibliography and index, such sins of 
omission could be overlooked. But the 
author seems to have taken all biologi- 
cal, neurophysiological, and _psychologi- 
cal knowledge for his province in order 
to present a scientifically grounded ethics. 
It seems not unreasonable, therefore, to 
expect his references to include not 
merely James’s “Principles of Psychol- 
ogy” but his equally pertinent study of 
“The Varieties of Religious Experience,” 


and, rather than I. A. Richards’ “Prin- 
ciples of Literary Criticism,” the same 
author’s later and more relevant analy- 
sis of Coleridge’s critical theories: “On 
Imagination,” to mention only one of 
the many works that discuss ably and 
provocatively the matters occupying Mr. 
Koestler. 

The author’s aim, as he states in his 
Preface, is first, to show “that all the 
creative activities of man are based on 
a common pattern, and to present a 
unifying theory of humor, art, and dis- 
covery, in which these are shown to dif- 
fer merely in degree and not in kind.” 
Secondly, he proposes to derive a sys- 
tem of ethics “neither utilitarian nor 
dogmatic . . . from the same integrative 
tendency in the evolutionary process 
to which the creative activities of art 
and discovery are traced.” 


k= BOOK I$ DIVIDED INTO FOUR PARTS. 
The first deals with “The Comic.” The 
second is a discussion of “Self-Assertion 
and Self-Transcendence,” the two ten- 
dencies that he finds guiding all human 
activity. The third is devoted to what 
he calls “The Neutral Arts—Invention 
and Discovery.” The final section dis- 
cusses “The Emotive Arts” and is fol- 
lowed by two appendices, one expati- 
ating on the author’s disagreement, 
stated in the main body of the book, 
with the theories of the comic put for- 
ward by Bergson and by Freud, the 
other “A Note on Nature and the Vis- 
ual Arts.” Here, with a modesty not 
evinced on other. pages, Mr. Koestler ob- 
serves that “a detailed analysis of the 
bisociative pattérns in the visual arts and 
in music would require a volume as long 
as this, and must be left to others more 
qualified for the task.” His chapters on 
“the emotive arts” are therefore occupied 
almost entirely with poetry, a detailed 
analysis of which would require far 
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more space than the author allows, and 
a real understanding of which demands 
much more thought than he appears to 
have given it. 

That art and invention “differ merely 
in degree and not in kind” is no news. 
The evidence for it includes a little 
essay by Poincaré published more than 
twenty years ago, itself a model of lit- 
erary elegance, that shows how close 
mathematical invention is to the 
spiration” of the poet. 

As for humor, even the dictionary 
definition of wit indicates that it is akin 
to metaphor, the command of which no 
more recent a philosopher than Aristotle 
declared to be “the mark of genius, for,” 
said he, “to make good metaphors im- 


mie 


plies an eye for resemblances.” And if 


wit is a more intellectual form of the 
comic than humor, both imply that 
greeting of incongruities which, para- 
doxically, finds its happiest expression 
in tragic art. 

While Mr. -Koestler’s account of the 
comic is not as remarkable a revelation 
as he believes, he quite properly regards 
it as more inclusive than the theories of 
Bergson and of Freud. “The necessary 
and sufficient conditions which define 
the nature of the comic stimulus” for 
Mr. Koestler “are the sudden bisociation 
of a junctional idea or even with two 
independent operative fields, and the 
presence of a dominant aggressive ‘com- 
ponent in the compound emotional dis- 
charge. The resulting 
abrupt transfer of thought 
from one field to the other 
causes a momentary dis- 
sociation of parts of the 
emotional charge from its 
thought - context, and the 
discharge of this redundant 
energy in the laughter 
reflex.” 

Elsewhere, in a remark 
unique for its neatness, he 
says: “We cry because we 
are left alone and can do nothing about 
it; we laugh because we are not left 
alone and can do nothing else about 
it.” This is a real contribution to our 
understanding of human behavior. But 
the apothegm leaves out of the picture 
the “self-assertive tendency” that Mr. 
Koestler finds to be “the dominant ag- 
gressive component in the compound 
emotional discharge,” present, according 
to him, wherever the comic stimulus 
manifests itself. His discussion of the 
comic is not limited to that which 
arouses laughter, but it is as repetitive 
as the rest of the book and even more 
humorless. 
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The section on the self-assertive and 
the self-transcending tendencies affords 
better fare, especially the chapter deal- 
ing with their biological foundations, 
although the attack on the Freudians 
seems somewhat belated and de trop. 
As Mr. Koestler recognizes, the validity 
of any psychological theory must be 
tested by the most recent findings in the 
fields of neurology and biology. The 
sequel to this volume will apparently 
deal more fully with these fundamen- 
tals, and should be welcomed accord- 
ingly. 

It is in the second section of the pres- 
ent book that he puts forward his hopes 
for a social ethics. The realization that 
the tendency towards self-transcendance 
and integration is as real as that to- 
wards self-assertion, which moves toward 
fight or flight, and that the former trend 
is indeed “the ultimate and irreducible 
driving power of the evolutional flux,” 
will, he asserts, automatically bring to 
an end “the ethical neutrality of science,” 
and therewith “the split between reason 
and belief will heal and Natural Law 
resume its original meaning as both a 
guide to understanding and a guide to 
conduct.” This is a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished and is likely to be 
furthered by the arts as by the sciences, 
certainly, as Mr. Koestler appreciates, 
dependent upon both. 

The three chapters devoted to the psy- 
chological processes of invention and dis- 
covery are as “neutral” in 
interest as the arts they dis- 
cuss. The section on “The 
Emotive Arts,” on the con- 
trary, excites emotion—that 
of surprise. As noted 
above, it deals almost ex- 
clusively with poetry. Mr. 
Koestler seems to have 
read more poetry than do 
most people who are not 
poets, as well as a little bit 
about it. Taking his cue 
from Hamlet’s advice to his erring 
mother, he assumes the virtue that he 
does not have and writes with an au- 
thority that he disclaims in the fields 
of painting, sculpture, and music. Archi- 
tecttire and the dance are apparently not 
“emotive” arts at all. 

This final section is a hodgepodge of 
platitudes and fallacies. 

In the chapter on “Metaphor, Poetic 
Imagery, and Archetypes” Mr. Koestler 
writes: “The German word for poetry 
is Dichtung, that is ‘compression,’ and 
Freud was even led to believe that com- 
pression is the essence of poetry.” Other 
writers than Freud have believed the 


same, but the German word does not 
By a trick of tolk 
etymology Mr. Koestler related it to 


mean “compression. 
dichten: tighten. Duchtung is derived 
from another dichten, which is a tusion 
or outgrowth of two words: dihton or 
tihton, meaning to compose or think 
out, and dihien, meaning to arrange. 
Poetry, more perhaps than the other 
arts, involves ordering, as Coleridge so 
well knew and so well said in his fa- 
mous passage on the power to which he 
“exclusively appropriated the name ot 
imagination.” Mr. Koestler, like the 
poets, is in search of order, and seems 
to be moving in the right direction. He 
might do worse than study the map ot 
that perspicuous pioneer in the held ot 


psychology. 


FROM DAY TO DAY, by Odd Nansen, 
Putnam. $5 


Bruno Lasker 


T HERE IS NO INDICATION IN THE OPEN- 
ing pages of this diary that Odd Nansen 
had been particularly active in politics 
when, after the occupation of Norway, 
he was arrested in January 1942. His 
distinguished father was, first of all, a 
zoologist, though he won fame 1n arctic 
exploration, diplomacy, and international 
philanthropy. Similarly the son, as 1s 
evident from these pages, though an 
architect by profession, was able to meet 
the “giant catastrophe that has swept 
over us all” with an unusual combina- 
tion of varied scientific interests, tech- 
nical skills, broad sympathies, and religi- 
ous faith. Despite many perils, he per- 
sisted for three and a half years in keep- 
ing a record of his external and internal 
experiences as a war prisoner. 

Not loneliness but never being alone 
was the great hardship. Not the inhu- 
manity of a few jailers but the often 
primitive and childlike simplicity of jail- 
ers and jailed alike gives the story its 
touching epic quality. The purpose of 
the diary is accurate reporting, not 
propaganda or fine writing. The illus- 
trations by the author are typical of a 
professional draughtsman’s excursion 
into descriptive art and make a strong 
impact without conscious attempt at 
dramatization. 

The second point worth noting is that 
Nansen, though in many places he 
shows his deep love of Norway, writes— 
and thinks—as a European and, indeed, 
a world citizen. With a minimum of 
philosophizing, he conveys a sense of 
values that give his book a “documen- 
tary” quality, penetrating below the sur- 
face of reported facts. The future his- 
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torian will find here not only hair-raising 
evidence of the inhumanity of which 
even highly educated men were capable 
in our era, but also of the existence in 
this same era of a nucleus of that emo- 
tionally as well as intellectually sound 
social sector which is destined to redeem 
our society from its false trust in me- 
chanistic efficiency. 

One need only read a few pages of 
this with pages from 
Churchill or Eisenhower to realize that, 
with all its detail about the abominations 
of the German concentration camps, this 


diary along 


narrative 1s not the outstanding horror 
tale of the season’s literary output. That 
title more fairly belongs to one of those 
memoirs which talks of war in terms 
of strategy or heroism, which takes war 
for granted even though with an occa- 
sional show of repugnance for some of 
its features, never realizing that any 
nationalism based on force is incom- 
patible with the realities of our inter- 
locked civilization and can only produce 
more cruelty and more injustice. 
Lastly, Nansen’s diary, in its excellent 
translation by Katherine John, deserves 
attention as an example of a particular 
kind of good reporting. Perhaps because 
of the obvious necessity of saving paper, 
the writing is succinct. Yet, economy is 
achieved not by generalization but by a 
seemingly unstudied selection of small 
revealing facts, character sketches, even 
humorous incidents. One gets the same 
quality of significant, revealing though 
seemingly casual detail sometimes in let- 
ters of missionaries, addressed—like this 
diary — to individuals but suitable for 
wider distribution, since from the trivia 
and incoherencies there springs a lively 
picture of the situation as a whole. 


GROUP WORK WITH AMERICAN 
YOUTH—A Guide to the Practice of 
Leadership, by Grace Longwell Coyle. 
Harper, $3.50 


Clara A. Kaiser 


i Fe LITERATURE PERTAINING TO THE 
theory and practice of group work has 
been appreciably enriched by Grace 
Coyle’s book, “Group Work with Ameri- 
can Youth.” It is addressed primarily 
to those working with adolescents in 
leisure time programs. The development 
of community services providing recrea- 
tion and voluntary education for youth 
is reviewed in the opening chapter, and 
this serves as a frame of reference for 
examination of principles and methods. 

The writer states briefly the basic as- 
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sumptions of group work, among them: 


Group work aims both to stimulate 
meaningful group activities and to develop 
constructive relationships among the mem- 


bers of the group. 


The group worker must be able to help 
the individual members as well as the 
group as a whole. If the group worker is 
to function effectively, he must understand 
the springs of human behavior and “be 
aware of the emotional and social as well 
as the physical and intellectual aspects of 
the lives of those with whom he works.” 


Although group work, like any other 
process involving human relations, is an 
art, it must have a firm foundation in a 
professional body of knowledge deriving 
from the social sciences and psychology. 


In the analysis of the methods by 
which leaders may help meet the needs 
of youth in leisure time groups, the au- 
thor succeeds notably in bridging the 
gap between theoretical knowledge of 
group processes and individual behavior 
and its application to specific problems. 
She summarizes the records of ten youth 
groups differing in composition, purpose 
and structure. Material from _ these 
group records is used to illustrate the 
insights and skills necessary for dealing 
with such aspects of the group experi- 
ence as “the formation of groups, inter- 
personal relations within a group, achiev- 
ing democratic control, the art of pro- 
gram making, and the group leader and 
the individual member.” 

Although the book seems to be some- 
what narrowly focused on group work 
with young persons in leisure time 
agencies, the basic assumptions and prin- 
ciples have wider application. The read- 
er might ask why Miss Coyle did not 
expand that portion of the book devoted 
to the philosophical assumptions under- 
lying group work as a method. Never- 


theless, the book is a “must” for all prac- 
titioners of group work and especially 
for students and teachers in professional 
schools training for group work and for 
those responsible for agency training 
programs. 


THE PEOPLE KNOW BEST: The 
Ballots vs. the Polls, by Morris L, Ernst 
and David Loth, Public Affairs Press. 
$2.50 


RADIO LISTENING IN AMERICA: by 
Paul F, Lazarsfeld and Patricia Kendall. 
Prentice-Hall. $2.50 


Hillicr Krieghbaum 


Ass THE DEPRESSION HAD RUN 
its course, one book that had consid- 
erable sale reprinted many of the 
“prosperity is just around the corner” 
clippings that had appeared in official 
statements and newspapers. It was 
both humorous and tragic reading. 

Morris L. Ernst and David Loth have 
selected many “President? Thomas E. 
Dewey comments by editorial writers, 
newspaper columnists, pollsters, and 
radio commentators before the people 
voted on November 2. Like the depres- 
sion anthology, this collection makes 
both humorous and tragic reading. 

It is humorous to see the journalistic 
great who spoke with “a godlike cer- 
tainty which ill becomes the mouths of 
men” fall on their faces, funny like the 
slapstick of a man in top hat slipping 
on a banana peel. It is tragic to realize 
that all the agencies of communication 
—even most of those papers, writers, 
and speakers that favored Harry S. 
Truman’s reelection—could have been 
so wrong. 

“Since an ever-shrinking number of 
people have access to the mass mind of 
the nation through the relatively few 
pipelines which lead from the source of 
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information to the ears and eyes of the 
public, the effect of a universal error is 
increasingly frightening,’ the authors 
warn. 

“he laughter and the jeers will be 
wasted if they lead only to a cynical be- 
lief that the press and the radio are not 
to be trusted at all. If we preserve these 
great .institutions only for their enter- 
tainment value, fer their comic strips, 
their tips on etiquette, their airborne 
dramas and comedies, we will have lost 
our First Freedom. Men do not sacrifice 
and fight and die for a principle in 
which they have lost faith.” 

None will argue with Ernst and Loth 
that the editorial writers, pollsters, 
newspaper columnists, and radio com- 
mentators were overwhelmingly wrong. 
But they themselves quoted Franklin D. 
Roosevelt as saying that im any presiden- 
tial election he would rather have Joe 
Palooka and Li'l Abner on his side than 
any ten columnists. 

This reviewer believes that possibly 
even more important than Joe Palooka 
and Lil Abner is the so-called straight 
news reporting. Commentators may 
shout about their viewpoints, over the 
alr or in print, but if the news columns 
are uncontaminated, then the public still 
is free to make up its own mind on 
the basis of facts. If these columns are 
tainted, then it really is a sorry day for 
the American people. The next step 
may be regimentation. 

Ernst and Loth have little to say on 
this vitally important point. They truth- 
fully point out that a political writer 
could safely predict Dewey’s election 
because it conformed with the prejudices 
of an overwhelming majority of publish- 
ers but he had better be right when he 
ran counter to the beliefs of his super- 
iors regarding Truman. 

If both “experts” and the public are 
vigilant to prevent a repetition of “the 
delusion that they (the experts) have 
God-given attributes of infallibility,” as 
the authors urge, then 1948 election coy- 
erage still may have a great value, a 
salvage value for society. 

In “Radio Listening in America,” 
Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Patricia Kendall 
interpret a 1947 nationwide survey con- 
ducted by the National Opinion Re- 
search Center at the University of Chi- 
cago. The aim was to ascertain radio 
listeners’ attitudes toward broadcasting. 
While critics of the radio exist, most of 
them favor working within the frame- 
work of the present industry, even in re- 
forming commercials. They want radio 
to reform itself. 

Asked to appraise common social in- 


stitutions for the job each is supposed 
to do, the 3,529 persons interviewed 
rated radio slightly below the church 
but above the press and considerably 
above the schools. 

The survey uncovered a shift from 
wartime to peacetime radio listening. In 
an earlier study in 1945, two out of 
three persons said they got most of their 


news from the radio. Two years later, | 


the 


interviewed favored 
papers by a slight margin. 


those news- 


THE COMMON VENTURES OF LIFE 
—Marriage, Birth, Work, Death, by 
Elton Trueblood, Harper. $1 


John Paul Jones 


LTON ‘TRUEBLOOD WRITES PERSUA- 
sively, even eloquently about birth and 
death, marriage and work, and the im- 
portance of integrated personality. Yet 
his book has a strictly limited value, and 
that primarily for readers in the upper 
brackets of maturity. The studious and 
the devout will generally share his in- 
sights, and his ideas on both internal 
and external reform will appear to them 
reasonable, often desirable. But even 
with these readers he falters sometimes 
where he should move vigorously. For 
example, in his chapter on birth he 
makes a forthright declaration on the 
necessity of birth control. Immediately 
he follows with a warning that this 
practice can be “vicious,” and then states, 
“it is the judgment of some eminent 
physicians that the steady use of contra- 
ceptives in early married life produces 
sterility. .” All he then has to of- 
fer is admonition that this matter “calls 
for constant tenderness and control, and 
that an effort must be made to know 
the will of God.” 

As for the “millions who are literally 
between two worlds,” unable to find the 
fullness of life, Mr. Trueblood will not 
win the attention of many nor help them 
much if he does. The problem of the 
multitudes is to learn the secret of 
wholesome and _ significant personality. 
The central issues of life are not dif- 
ferent from one generation to another, 
although urgency and intensity may vary 
considerably. Opportunities also may be 
unequal, but everywhere and always 
men must achieve their understanding 
and motivation from within. The au- 
thor fails to show what this means to 
the average citizen, much less speak the 
language which he can understand. Mr. 
Trueblood has found the way—or at 
least a way—for himself. But men and 
women already had innumerable ex- 
amples of people, past and present, who 
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UNDERSTANDING 


Why People Behave As They Do 


achieved the good life. The 
man cannot simply put on the intellec- 
tual and spiritual garments of these peo- 


average 


_ ple and find himself henceforth walking 


| the straight and narrow path. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF WOMEN 
By HELENE DEUTSCH, M.D. 


Deep insight into the 
psyche, the emotions, 
the thinking and the ac- 
fions of women puts Dr. 
Deutsch’s book in a class 


by itself. Now in its 
tenth printing. 
Volume |, 
GIRLHOOD $4.50 
Volume Il, 


MOTHERHOOD $5.60 


HOSTILITY IN YOUNG CHILDREN 
By ANNELIESE F. KORNER, Ph.D. 


With less hostility this would be a_ better 
world to live in. By studying hostility 
in preschool children, observing them at 
play and in real-life situation, Dr. Korner 
adds greatly to our understanding of this 
innate human trait. $3.50 


WHAT IS PSYCHOLOGY 
By WERNER WOLFF, Ph.D. 


Answering the question 
of the title of this truly 
stimulating book, Dr. 
Wolff says “Psychology 
is knowing how to keep 
on asking questions 
about people.” 


“Provides the perspec- 
tive of dynamics so neces- 
sary when the goal is 
the understanding of 
why people behave as 
they do. —PsycHo- 
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$4.00 


HYPNOTISM TODAY 
By LESLIE M. LeCRON and 
JEAN BORDEAUX, Ph.D. 
“Presents hypnosis as a worthy, serious 
field of scientific endeavor,’ says Milton 


H. Erickson, M.D., one of the country’s 
leading psychiatrists. $4.00 
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When the puzzled man or woman or 


| youth of Main Street finds the key to 
| wholesome and significant personality, 


he can make a better if not wholly ade- 
quate response to the common ventures 
of life. He who would help in this 
achievement must begin at the begin- 
ning. Mr. Trueblood’s justification for 
faith in man as well as in God is part 
of the process. But the process will fail 
unless we do better in helping the com- 
mon people evaluate and understand 
their traditions and mores, customs, and 
habits. Only then can they avoid con- 
fusion and use them to their edification. 
This brings us straight to the central 
problem—education. Here wholesale re- 


| form is fundamental. We offer training 


in almost everything except how to be- 
come a real person. No one can write a 
successful book for the common people 
on their common ventures without put- 
ting this matter at the heart of his 
volume. 


| SAVING AMERICAN CAPITALISM. 


Edited with introductions and _ inter- 
spersed with editorial comments by Sey- 
mour E, Harris. Knopf. $4 


Arthur Dunn 


Ae Is A BOOK BY TWENTY - FOUR 
authors, each contributing an article re- 
lating to a subject on which he is con- 
sidered an authority. The list includes 
Chester Bowles, governor of Connecti- 
cut; A. A. Berle, Jr., formerly Assistant 
Secretary of State; Leon H. Keyserling, 
vice-chairman of President Truman’s 
Council of Economic Advisers. All the 
contributors are frank liberals, eleven of 
them high-ranking economists (six Har- 
vard professors); seven occupy, or have 
occupied, top posts in the federal gov- 
ernment; there are three magazine edi- 
tors, a historian, a professor of English, 
and an authority on housing. Some evi- 
dently believe we are headed toward an- 
other depression of much greater mag- 
nitude than that of the Thirties, ending 
probably in fascism. 

Governor Bowles takes a position 
similar to that of the domestic platform 
of Henry A. Wallace and the campaign 
program of Harry S. Truman. 

The book describes full employment 
as the remedy necessary for “Saving 
American Capitalism,” and the burden 
of the argument is: (1) Unemployment 
results from failure to spend fully on 


capital goods and savings of consumers 
and the profits of business (after taxes 
and dividends). (2) Monopoly, by lim- 
iting output, also creates unemployment. 
(3) When many people are unemployed, 
the government must supply the neces- 
sary spending. (4) To maintain an an- 
nual production of 200 billion dollars, 
an income (buying power) of 200 bil- 
lion dollars must be spent. (5) But only 
in time of war or preparations for war, 
or booms following war, does full em- 
ployment occur. Therefore, when de- 
pression threatens, the government may 
be forced to develop more TVA’s, build 
more homes, clear more slums, exercise 
monetary, fiscal, and taxation controls, 


construct and operate plants competing 


with private enterprise. 

As Chester Bowles puts it: “If we are 
unprepared to accept enough govern- 
ment, we will end up with too much.” 

Unfortunately, the remedies proposed 
in the book are for symptoms, not 
causes. Only the editor presents the real 
cause of boom, bust, and unemployment 
—‘the wide disparities in incomes.” His 
chart divides incomes into five categories, 
each representing a fifth of the country’s 
families. 

Thus the lowest fifth average about 
$1,000 per family; the highest fifth 
almost as much as the other four fifths 
combined. We can keep all employed 
without huge government spending, only 
if we purchase from one another each 
person’s potential production of goods, 
services, and structures. As each family’s 
income, savings, and credit are ex- 
hausted, it goes off the market, thereby 
throwing people out of work, who thus 
must buy less and so throw more people 
out of work—and on and on. 

Full employment can be maintained 
by substantially overcoming the wide 
disparities of incomes. But how? A 
group of Princeton students organized a 
“Committee to save Capitalism,” the 
movement spreading to other campuses. 
Their answer was: (1) High minimum 
wage; (2) annual wage; (3) profit 
sharing, with tax reductions to employ- 
ers practicing the plan and research to 
determine the necessary limits. 

It is not the treatment of symptoms 
which will make the Machine Age func- 
tion properly; it is just simple arithmetic 
—principally division. Just an arith- 
metically sound distribution of incomes. 

Nor is there a single word in the 
book about emotions causing unemploy- 
ment. Even with money to spend, peo- 
ple curtail spending when fear enters 
the picture; fear of losing their “jobs 
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when they see others jobless; fear of 
inflation, of war. 

However, until Machine Age eco- 
nomics are generally understood, we 
shall have to treat symptoms. And for 
this, “Saving American Capitalism” is a 
treasure-house of factual and interesting 
material, written by eminent authorities. 


It should be widely read. 


FLOPHOUSE, by Jesse W. Dees, Jr. 
Marshall Jones. $4 


Edward Galway 


Fe AN UNSPECIFIED PERIOD DURING 
the depression years of the Thirties, this 
author, as a student, assumed the role 
of a hobo and participated in the way of 
life of the vagrant. While details of ex- 
tent and location of this “participant- 
observation” are not clearly indicated, it 
is apparent that Mr. Dees did have first- 
hand information on the destitute and 
homeless men in Chicago and Bloom- 
‘ington, Illinois, during some phases of 
the depression. 

Although published in 1948, the book 
concerns itself almost exclusively with 
the development of provisions for home- 
less men during a period ending ten 
years earlier. Virtually no mention is 
made in the text of any aspect of the 
total problem during the war years or 
in the postwar period until the author 
presents, after his recommendations, a 
very brief section on developments in 
Chicago in the Forties. The one excep- 
tion is this casual comment: 


Postwar reports on the Bowery say that 
the old Bowery is no more. Inflated prices 
in New York have boosted rents so much 
that a bum on the Bowery needs at least 
between three and four dollars a day to 
live there. The postwar Bowery just “aint 
what it used to be” (as the ’bos would say). 


Although a great portion of the book 
is devoted to detailed description of shel- 
ters in Chicago and although recommen- 
dations are made for their improvement, 
it is not until the final pages of the book 
that the author informs the reader that 
these institutions have been closed for 
over six years. Perhaps this volume was 
written in 1938, and four or five pages 
of notes added to prepare it for publica- 
tion ten years later. For example, one 
of Dees’ three recommendations is that 
the “Chicago Relief Administration” and 
its caseworkers change their attitudes to- 
ward homeless clients: “They should 
discontinue regarding the homeless man 
as a person who deservedly should be 
treated differently from the family man 


on relief.” Yet this recommendation 1s 
followed up, five pages later, by the 
statement: “The homeless 
longer a social problem of mass relief. 
There is no longer an oversized flop- 
house or shelter dealing with a thousand 
men or more at a time as the phe- 
nomena of depressions. At last the non- 
family man is not discriminated against.” 

The problems of the migratory work- 
ers and the socially-dependent homeless 
men of the Twenties and the Thirties 


man is no 


‘have been important to social scientists 


and administrators in the field of social 
welfare, and studies of these problems 
have an important place in the liter- 
ature. However, during those periods, 
excellent researches were published—out- 
standing among them Nels Anderson’s 
“The Hobo,” and “Twenty Thousand 
Homeless Men,” by Sutherland 
Locke. 

The literature would have profited 
from a thoroughgoing study of the im- 
pact on the problem of the homeless 
men of the war and the subsequent dis- 
locations, the effectiveness of special war- 
time social services, the role of the vet- 
There is need also for 
a study of vagrancy during these years 
of peak employment, and a presentation 
of the significance of today’s greatly al- 
Such will 
tunately, be found in “Flophouse.” 


and 


eran, and so on. 


tered problem. not, unfor- 


THE FALL OF THE SPANISH AMER- 
ICAN EMPIRE, by Salvador de Mada- 
riaga. Macmillan. $5 


Mildred Adams 


Ee THE SECOND TIME THAT PATRIOTIC 
gourmet of ideas, Salvador de Mad- 
ariaga, has plunged his spoon deep into 
the Christmas pudding that is Spanish 
America and dug up plums dripping 
with spice and syrup. For the second 
time he has given his spoonful a name 
which speaks of a coordination of ma- 
terial and a line of progress clearer in 
intent than in accomplishment. First he 
wrote the “Rise of the Spanish Amert- 
can Empire.” Now he presents the 
“Fall of the Spanish American Em- 
pire.” Both books are treasuries of 
lively quotation on daily life among 
those who exercised power and_ those 
who felt it in the vast lands which 
Spain called Las Indias. Both are writ- 
ten in defense of a thesis which is keyed 
with Sefior Madariaga’s constant preoc- 
cupation—the defense of Spain in a 
world which grows year by year less 
able to understand its diverging ways. 


Stated baldly, this thesis is that Span- 
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SOCIAL 
WORK 


An Introduction 
to the Field 


Herbert Stroup 
Assistant Professor of 


Sociology, Brooklyn College 


Written in nontechnical lan- 
guage, this book provides a read- 
able and responsible picture of 
the nature of social work and its 
various functions at the present 
time. Each chapter is introduced 
by a case study appropriate to the 
Major 


stress is on contemporary devel- 


theme of the chapter. 


opments, but in order that the 
student may better understand 
these, the author has traced the 


history of social work in America. 


A great many charts, graphs, and 
the 


clarity and interest value of this 


illustrations contribute to 
text. Of great use to all students 
in the field are the up-to-date 
books 


bibliographies of and 


periodicals. 
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SOCIAL WORK 
YEAR BOOK—1949 


Edited by Margaret B. Hodges, 
Readable, authoritative record of back- 
grounds, recent developments, and 
present situation in child welfare, con- 
sumer protection, family social work, 
housing and city planning, labor stand- 
ards, social casework, youth services— 


and 72 other related fields. $4.50 
NURSING FOR 
THE FUTURE 

By Esther Lucile Brown, ‘“A_ pene- 


trating study ot the kinds of training, 
and of academic and professional edu- 
cation, requisite to providing nursing 
service sufficient in quantity and qual- 
ity for the present and future needs of 
society.’—Woman's Press $2.00 


HOW TO INTERPRET 
SOCIAL WELFARE 


By Helen Cody Beaker and Mary 
Swain Routzahn, “Well written, at- 
tractively printed, and clearly organ- 
ized, the book is recommended not 
only for public relations workers but 
for all persons who must, often or 
occasionally, describe the work of wel- 
fare and health services.” — Better 
Times Illustrated, $2.50 


TOWARD PUBLIC 
UNDERSTANDING OF 
CASEWORK 


By Viola Paradise, ‘This little book 
sets out to provide a stimulus to case 
workers and their supporters . . . It 
offers provocative ideas and demonstra- 
tions as to the who, where, when, and 
how of the interpretative process.”’-— 
Social Service Review $2.00 


LAWYERS, LAW 
SCHOOLS, AND THE 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


By Esther Lucile Brown, “The argu- 
ment.developed in this book is that 
law schools must, by a suitable rear- 
rangement of their curricula, give stu- 
dents an understanding of human and 
institutional relationships, and a clear 
philosophy of democratic governance.”’ 
—(jJ, Ay Ouarterly Booklist $3.00 


From your bookseller, or trom 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 


130 E. 22d St., New York 10, N. Y. | 
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ish colonization of South America was 
one of the wonders of the world, that 
Anglo-Saxons did not appreciate it then 
and do not now appreciate it, that the 
“creole” patriots who freed their lands 
from Spanish tyranny would have done 
better to have joined their liberal as- 
pirations to those of their brother lib- 
erals in Spain rather than seeking aid 
in England, France, or the United States. 
Or to put it in the author’s more color- 
ful language, “if these men and their 
Spanish-European friends had _ sallied 
forth into the world with less Spanish 
Quixotic indifference to realities, with 
more of the ballast of experience Sancho 
recommended in vain to his master, they 
might have rejuvenated all the Spains, 
the European and the American, and 
made of them a livable commonwealth 
of Spanish nations .. . 

This, says Seftor Madariaga, “is at 
least a permissible surmise.” And then, 
having made it, he goes on to admit 
that such a cooperative enterprise was 
not in the nature of things. These pa- 
triots were, despite any admixture of In- 
dian or Negro blood, Spaniards. 
Spaniards, as has been demonstrated 
anew to a twentieth century ready to 
believe they had reformed, work not 
as other Europeans work, but “in that 
dispersive, disruptive, explosive way 
which is typical of Spain, as it is of 
the pomegranate.” In other words, if 
Spaniards were not Spaniards, empire- 
building in any lasting modern sense 
might be expected of them. As they 
are, the Spanish empire in South 
America “died also as a pomegranate 
strewing the continent with its grains 
in helpless dispersion, to be pecked at 
will by the eagles of power.” 

Well, maybe. The pomegranate anal- 
ogy sheds color, if not light. The Span- 
ish empire it pictures was more durable 
than it sounds. Founded a hundred 
years before the English empire in 
America, it lasted a hundred years after 
the latter had broken away. 

Sefior Madariaga’s writings these days 
are exercises in fleeing from the weight 
of too much frustration. He has a 
mind of undoubted range, wit, and fer- 
tility. His position in Oxford is un- 
challenged, and (with that very differ- 
ent Spaniard, the Duke of Alba) he is 
in England the recognized embodiment 
of Spain. Yet for all his years of liv- 
ing in voluntary exile he suffers from 
the effects of that Spanish ailment ex- 
pressed in the adjective “desterrado” 
(the state of being cut off from one’s 
own land) as bitterly as do any of the 
half-starved émigrés who have found 


And- 


life in non-Spanish countries less kind. 

The full import of his two books can 
be understood only if it is recognized 
that they are written by a Spaniard mar- 
ried to a Scotswoman and making his 
home in that quintesscence of England 
which is Oxford University. Read in the 
United States, which has its own and 
very different attitudes toward South 
America, they are full of strange, ques- 
tionable overtones. Read in England, 
they are a Spaniard’s attempt to explain 
to his English neighbors, whose fore- 
bears long ago won the battle between 
the rival empires, that the “black leg- 
end” which was part of England’s ac- 
companying propaganda no __ longer 
should be believed. He might have 
more luck were it not for the efforts 
of Francisco Franco which take the op- 
posite course and nullify so much of 
his persuasiveness. 


SOCIAL FORCES IN SOUTHEAST 
ASIA, by Cora DuBois. University of 
Minnesota Press, $2 


OUT OF EXILE, by Soetan Sjahrir. John 
Day. $3 


Virginia Thompson 


I, “SociaL Forces 1n SourHeast Asia” 
an anthropologist looks clearly, dispas- 
sionately, and intellectually at a region 
that is rapidly growing in world impor- 
tance. This reviewer knows of no com- 
parable discussion of the area, either as 
to viewpoint or treatment, except pos- 
sibly the studies of Southeast Asia’s 
plural society made by J. S. Furnivall. 
The latter, however, approached the 
problem from his long experience as a 
colonial administrator, whereas Dr. du 
Bois’ approach is that of a scholar an- 
alyzing the broad outlines and over-all 
picture. 

Here in seventy-eight pages is a suc- 
cinct, lucid, and highly intelligent work 
which could have been made even more 
compact by eliminating the generaliza- 
tions contained in the opening section. 
The heart of the study lies in Chapter 
If which brilliantly describes the cross 
currents to which Southeast Asia has 
been exposed, their effect on its class and 
economic structure, and the ferment 
aroused by three particular concepts im- 
ported from Europe—social humanism, 
nationalism, and Marxism. The final 
chapter contains some eminently reason- 
able crystal-gazing, chiefly in the politi- 
cal field of leadership among the na- 
tions of Southeast Asia and of the po- 
tentialities of regional unity. 

The student of the area may feel that, 
historically, Dr. du Bois has overstressed 
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A Charter for 
World Trade 


By CLAIR WILCOX 


The Charter for an Interna- 
tional Trade Organization — 
completed at Havana in 
March, 1948, at a conference 
5 be- 
fore Congress for ratification 
this year. Does the Charter 
mean global economic plan- 
ning? ives: it involve the 
United States in one-sided 
obligations? Or will it prove 
the greatest step in history 
toward order and justice in 
international economic rela- 
tions? This is an honest ap- 
praisal, balancing strong and 
weak points of the Charter, 
and analyzing each of its pro- 
visions. Includes a reprint of 
the entire text of the Charter. 


$4.50 


Prospects for 
Democracy 


in Japan 
By T. A. BISSON 


Here an expert appraises the 
successes and failures of 
America’s attempt to implant 
ideas of western democracy in 
the strikingly different minds 
and institutions of the Japa- 
nese. Mr. Bisson, author of 
Japan’s War Economy and 
America’s Far Eastern Policy, 
served with the Government 
Section of General Headquar- 
ters of the Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers 
in Tokyo during 1946-47. He 
describes the success of the 
occupation program in demili- 
tarization and_ constitutional 
reform—but stresses a number 
of critical unsolved problems. 


$2.75 


MACMILLAN 
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the role of the aristocracy, particularly 
in the three northern countries of the 
area, and that the role of Christianity 
has been ignored. The newcomer to the 
region may find the going hard because 
of the technical vocabulary and_ the 
academic style of the book. But effort 
will be rewarded by the expert presen- 
tation and analysis of a very complex 
problem. 

Some of the theories propounded by 
Dr. du Bois with regard to the impact 
of the western world upon Southeast 
Asia appear in concrete instances im the 
thoughts and experience put forward by 
Indonesia’s young statesman, 
-Out of Exile.” 
pears in these pages very clearly as a 
humanist, a man of the world 
looks upon much of the Indonesian 
scene with a mind trained along Euro- 
pean lines, but who nevertheless warmly 
identifies his sympathies and career with 


Soetan 
Sjahrir, in Sjahrir ap. 


who 


the struggle of his people to cast off for- 
“ign eae 

“Out of Exile’ makes vivid the sad 
lot of the political exiles sent by the 
Netherlands Indies government in the 
late 1920’s and the 1930’s to the ma- 
larial prison camp at Boven Digoel in 
and their somewhat less 
restricted imprisonment on the island of 
Banda Neira. 


breadth of character that he emerged at 


New Guinea, 
It is a tribute to Sjahrir’s 


last from his exile years with no deep 
hatred of the Dutch but only an un- 
shakable resolve to do all that he could 
to help win freedom for the Indonesian 
people. 

In the concluding section of the book, 
there is much of interest concerning the 
revulsion of feeling experienced by the 
Indonesians against the Japanese in- 
vaders, who at first were welcomed but 
soon were discovered to be poor ad- 
ministrators, inept psychologists, and 
more intolerable rulers than the Dutch 
had been. An idea which has had wide 
acceptance—that the Indonesian Repub- 
lic, as it was proclaimed on August 17, 
1945, was “made in Japan”—seems also 
to be disproved by Sjahrir’s account, for 
he describes the Japanese plan as simply 
one that envisaged “home rule” for In- 
donesia; the independence of Indonesia 
was, it appears, proclaimed in the face 
of active opposition from the Japanese 
army. 

“Out of Exile’ — though pieced to- 
gether from Sjahrir’s letters to his wife, 
“rewritten” by her, and still further fil- 
tered through Mr. Wolf’s translation 
into English—gives an absorbing glimpse 
into the personality and aims 4 one of 
the leading liberals of the Far East. 


The role of environment 


| | |F-_ in the development of— 


ADOLESCENT 


i 


‘|| CHARACTER 
| and PERSONALITY 


By Robert J. Havighurst 
and Hilda Taba 


= 
4\ HIS book covers the development 
of moral character in 16-year-olds. It 
| is based on a scientific study begun in 
| 1942 by the Committee on Human De- 
| velopment of the University of Chi- 
| cago. This group selected a real, typi- 
| cal Mid-western town whose popula- 
tion and conditions made it a nearly 
perfect testing ground. 


| Assuming that all 
| children will devel- 
op good moral char- 
| acter if given good 
environment, the 
| Committee applied 
| various sociologlcal 
techniques in the 
study of the town’s 
youths. The reveal- 
ing results are dis- 
cussed in this volume. They make 
Adolescent Character and Personality 
one of the most significant books of 


the year for educators, psychologists 
and sociologists. 
February 1949 $4.00 315 pages 


Copies obtainable on approval 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 2@% Fourth Arey 


UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES! 
Essential Reading, not only 
for the general public, but for 
the serious student as well... 


THE DIES COMMITTEE 


by 
August Raymond Ogden 


This book surveys the Congres- 
sional investigative process, re- 
views the predecessors of the 
Dies Committee, then covers by 
careful report and analysis the 


Committee itself, from the be- 
ginning to the close of its ac- 
tivities 


The Nation—‘‘A good book, 


a solid, competent and com- 


prehensive job... .” 
The Review of Politics—“A 
courageous and intelligent 


study ae: this committee.’ 


The American Political 


Science Review—“The first 


book of this character is 

| August Raymond Ogden’s 

‘THE DIES COMMIT- 
TEE’.” 

$3.00 


Catholic University of America Press 
Dept. S-3—Washington 17, D. C. 
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“KA grand human story that moves 
your heart and brain ... It's 
authentic unionism and Amer- 
icanism.”’ —LEWIS COREY 

An everyday American tells 
of his part in the birth and 
growth of a great union~an in- 
side story of its battles and its 
dynamic political and social 
program. $2.75 


UNION 
GUY 


by CLAYTON wW. 
FOUNTAIN 


of the UAW-CI1O 
THE VIKING PRESS 


LEGAL ALMANAC SERIES 


COVER THE LAW IN 48 STATES EACH 
WRITTEN BY LAWYERS POST 
FOR SOCIAL WORKERS. PAID 


(LU Law of Marriage & 
Divorce 
(] Law of Adoption 


[] How to Make a Will 
Law of Real Estate 
Guardianship Law 
(] Immigration Law [] How to Become a 
(] Labor Law Citizen 

(J How to Collect Small Debts 


DD Sex Law 


"Reviewed in February Survey"’ 
Mail order today for prompt shipment. 


Oceana Publications, Dept. 409 
461 W. 18th St, New York 11, N. Y. 


999 FUN FILM FEATURES 


FREE 128-PAGE ENTERTAINMENT-PACKED I.C.S. RENTAL FILM CATALOG 


Here’s a BIG catalog, listing thou- 
sands of wonderful entertainment 
4 ond educational films — feotures, 
shorts, comedies, mysteries, musi- 
cals, westerns, dramas, fairy tales, 
etc. We rent to hundreds of schools, 
| churches, institutions, camps, clubs, 
etc. Send for your copy TODAY. 
IT’S FREE! 


NEED A SOUND PROJECTOR? 


1.C.S.’s famous RENTAL-PURCHASE 
PLAN brings you a new machine NOW 
— lets you poy for it so EASILY. Send 
for details, 


INSTITUTIONAL CINEMA SERVICE, Inc. 


- NEW: YORK'19, N.Y. 


1560U BROADWAY. 


— Largest Independent Film Library-In New York — 


FREIGHTERS 


If you don’t quite run to the Queen Mary, get ‘Travel 
Routes.” It packs a wealth of information for plan- 
ning trips on passenger carrying freighters to all parts 
of the world; tells ports they visit: length of voyage, 
prices; briefly describes accommodations, names che 
lines. For comfortable, lower cost travel, wrap up 35¢ 
and mail for your copy. HARIAN Publications, 207 
Blyd., Greenlawn, Long Island, N. Y. 


PLANNING A VACATION? 
Read the 


TRAVELER'S NOTEBOOK 
Published Monthly 


——$—<—<—$ 


~~ TRAVELER'S NOTEBOOK 


Ae FAVORITE HOLIDAY LINER QUEEN 
of Bermuda, back from war and refur- 
bished to full luxury status, began regu- 
lar weekly service between New York 
and Hamilton, Bermuda, on Lincoln’s 
Birthday. Her New York sailing 1s gen- 
erally on Saturday at three o'clock, 
from pier 95 North River at West 55th 
Stréet. The Queen, 22,700 tons, with 
capacity of 731 first class passengers, 
spent the war years as a troop carrier 
in all parts of the world and many 
American soldiers (at the rate of some 


4,500 per trip) were transported by her 


| to North Africa, Europe, and the South 


Pacific. From the time she was with- 
drawn for war service in 1939 until 
last month, the Furness Bermuda Line 
carried on a civilian passenger service to 
Bermuda on a semi-monthly schedule, 
with its two small ships, the Fort Am- 
herst and Fort Townsend, each accom- 
modating 100. The Queen’s former run- 
ning mate, the Monarch of Bermuda, 
burned at the docks in England two 
years ago while being reconditioned. 


Af: HE Unirrep Arr LINES, WHILE CON- 
tinuing its daily flights, which leave San 
Francisco in the morning and reach 
Honolulu in time for dinner, is intro- 
ducing a new sleeper service. This oper- 
ates out of California on Thursday, Fri- 
day, Saturday, and Sunday of each 
week; and from Hawaii on Friday, Sat- 
urday, Sunday, and Monday. One-way 
fare as of March 1 will be $160; round 
trip $288; and $50 additional for a 
berth. 

Pan American World Airways an- 
nounces special rate tours between more 
than a score of cities 


in eastern and 


| southeastern United States and the Ca-. 


ribbean Islands. Through an arrange- 
ment with Eastern and National Air 
Lines, two reduced rate trips are offered. 


Under the $180 (formerly $285.90) plan, 


| a New Yorker, for example, can clip- 


per down to San Juan, Puerto Rico, va- 
cation, transact business, or combine 
both; then board another clipper to 
Miami for a stay of several days or 
weeks, before returning home. For $198, 
a resident of Atlanta, for example, can 
fly to Miami, continue at leisure down 
through Cuba, Jamaica, Haiti and the 
Dominican Republic to Puerto Rico, fly 
non-stop to New York to do sisht-see- 
ing, shopping, theater-going and what 


all, then back to Georgia. Tickets under 
both plans are good for ninety days. 


B ACK FROM A TRIP TO ARGENTINA, URu- 
guay, and Brazil, Ray Chanaud, chief 
photographer for Moore-MacCormack 
Lines, says an amateur photography 
boom is sweeping South America. He 
himself shot 6,000 feet of 16mm., Koda- 
chrome, some of which will go into 
making a sound motion picture on their 
38-day cruises, to be shown on the three 
liners of their Good Neighbor Fleet. 
That will be ready next spring. Mean- 
while four color films are available with- 
out charge: “South to the Sun”—life on 
shipboard and visits to Bahia, Pernam- 
buco, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Sao Paulo, 
Montevideo, Buenos Aires, and Trini- 
dad; “Rio, City Marvelous”—Brazil’s 
capital by day and night, its beaches, 
mountains and principal points of in- 
terest; “Buenos Aires, Queen of the 
Pampas’—a complete picture tour of 
South America’s largest and most cos- 
mopolitan city; “Great Cargoes’” — the 
operation of mer¢éhant shipping as a fac- 
tor in United States industry and eco- 
nomic development of South America. 

Motion pictures not only transcend 
language barriers, but as a means of 
communication they embrace both speed 
and One-World-liness. News reels flash 
events, near and far, soon after they oc- 
cur. From the start America and Europe 
exchanged films. Later the market 
stretched clear across the world. Today 
movies are shown almost everywhere— 
including the Far East, the South Paci- 
fic, the Middle East, Africa, the Carib- 
bean.area, Atlantic Islands, and Puerto 
Rico. 

The 1948-49 International Motion Pic- 


e 
ture Almanac reports that the average 


weekly attendance at motion picture 
theaters in the United States was 87,- 
500,000, and the gross box office receipts 
$1,560,000,000—not including tax—esti- 
mated on the basis of federal admis- 
sion tax returns. The tax revenue from 
the amusement industry, not counting 
cabarets and roof gardens, was $386,789,- 
733 of which the Treasury Department 
estimates 87.5 percent came from mo- 
tion picture admissions. The Almanac is 
temptingly quotable but space limita- 
tions permit of only two more items: 
276 different industries, arts, and pro- 
fessions were involved in the making of 
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a feature; and the total number of place- 
ments through Central Casting Bureau 
amounted to 212,266. All figures are 
for the year 1947, 


ie BY THE USE OF 16MM. PROJECT- 
ors, the educational aspects of films are 
gaining both in importance and popu- 
larity. Two hundred thousand are in 
operation in schools, churches, homes, 
clubs, industries; and they can be 
turned out at the rate of 100,000 a year. 
Movies at no charge or at nominal rental 
are also increasing in number and va- 
riety, ranging from scientific agriculture 
to life in Tibet. 

The. Princeton (N.J.) Film Center 
now has an office at 625 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 22, where non-theatrical 
pictures may be obtained. Fifteen prints 
are available free; and about.a thousand 
at a fee: 

This sort of visual education proved 
itself in training recruits and specialists 
of the armed forces. Social workers rec- 
ognize its value in combating juvenile 
delinquency. The National League of 
Nursing Education lays such store by it 
as a teaching device that it has published 
a pamphlet, “Eilms, Filmslides 
Slides.” Its Letter No. 12 suggests as 
further sources of information the Edu- 
cational Film Library Association (1600 
Broadway, New York 19) and the Film 

“Council of America (6 West Ontario 
Street, Chicago 10). 


and 


ib HE SUMMER INsTITUTE FOR SocIAL 
Progress at Wellesley each year per- 
suades W. L. Bendslev, manager of the 
local moving picture theater, to run a 
full length film of social significance dur- 
ing the conference. A film treating some 
phase of the conference theme is chosen 
from a list of commercial offerings to 
highlight an economic or political issue— 
and the show is as usual open to the 
public as well as to Institute members. 
The conference convenes July 2 to 16 
and will take up “Today’s .Decisions: 
Tomorrow's World.” Among the visiting 
speakers are Clinton Golden, Lester B. 
Granger and Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. 
Mary K. Golden of The Survey staff at- 
tended last summer’s Institute and was 
enthusiastic about its informal spirit, 
its combination of instruction and recre- 
ation, its cross section of men and wom- 
en from all vocations and all parts of 
the country. For a detailed program, 
write to Dorothy P. Hill, director of 
the Institute, 14 West Elm Avenue, Wol- 


Jaston 70, Massachusetts. 
—JANET SABLOFF 


Personalities 
(from page 175) 


there are giants in these days, and giants 
can do things that little fellows are fool- 
ish to attempt.” Not only have invest- 
ment returns diminished to a fraction 
of those in earlier years. There is also 
the shrinkage in dollar value to be reck- 
oned with, and the increase in costs. “I 
was looking over some old reports,” said 
Mr. Young, “and found that we now 
pay a capable secretary more than we 
paid some of our outstanding profes- 
sional staff when first employed in earlier 
years.” Last year, the fund operated 
with a deficit of nearly $38,000, the an- 
nual report shows; the year before, the 
deficit was over $60,000. 

The charter of the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, drawn with wisdom and _fore- 
sight by the late Robert W. de Forest, 
is so flexible that it has been possible to 
shape and reshape the program with the 
needs of the changing umes. Under this 
charter, the self - perpetuating 
board of trustees is directed to apply the 


small, 


income of the fund “to the improvement 
of social and living conditions in the 
United States of America. It shall be 
within the purposes of said corporation 
to use any means to that end which 
from time to time shall seem expedi- 
ent... including research, publication, 
education, the establishment and main- 
tenance of charitable or benevolent ac- 
tivities, agencies and institutions, and the 
aid of any such activities, agencies or 
institutions already established.” 

The two-volume history of the Foun- 
dation, published a year ago, showed in 
the nearly four decades between 1907 
and 1946 an expenditure of almost $21,- 
000,000, of which about $9,000.000 was 
distributed in grants and $12,000,000 for 
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research and other direct work of the 
departments and administration. 
Three new policies are outlined in the 
annual report. First, the Russell Sage 
will make no more direct grants for the 
This 


shadowed a year ago, when all grants 


time being. change was fore- 
then active were terminated with a final 
appropriation at least twice that of the 
previous annual award. 

The second change in policy is to cut 
down the professional staff and virtually 
scrap “the department structure by areas 
of specialization,” replacing it with “one 
in which professional personnel operate 
as members of a coordinated central 
staff.” Thus when Mary van Kleeck re- 
tired as director of the Department of 
Industrial Studies last fall, her two as- 
sociates also retired, and the department 
was discontinued. Similarly, the Depart- 
ment of Social Work Interpretation was 
discontinued on the retirement of its di- 
rector, Mary Swain Routzahn. Except 
for maintenance workers, the staff is 
now cut down to 35, as compared to’ 
some 85 in previous years. In the future, 
the Foundation expects to do much of 
its work with temporary staff members 
taken on for specific projects. As Mr. 
Young puts it, “you can borrow better 
talent for limited periods than you can 
employ outright these days.” 

The famous Russell Sage 
probably will provide a small working 
library for the New York School of So- 
cial Work. The fate of the rest of the 
collection is uncertain at this writing, 
but Mr. Young feels sure that some way 
will be found to make its resources avail- 
able to students and faculty of the 
School, to the social work profession, 
and to social scientists generally. 

The third, and basic, change in policy 
is, in the words of the annual report, 
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WORKERS WANTED 


EXPANSION OF PUBLIC WELFARE SERVICES 
IN ALASKA 
POSITIONS OPEN IN PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
AND CHILD WELFARE 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN 
Customs and mores of people? 
Travel to remote areas? 
Building a future State? 


Following Social Work positions are being 
established in Public Assistance and Child 
Welfare in Alaska: 


District Supervisory positions in Nome. 

District Field Worker positions in Kodiak 
and Sitka. 

Child Welfare Workers in several areas. 

Social Statistician and Research Worker in 
Central Office. 


Work in several of these areas should appeal 
especially to men. Opportunities are avail- 
able for husband and wife trained in Public 
Assistance, Child Welfare or secretarial work. 


For application blanks and information write 
via air mail, stating qualifications, to 


Alaska Department of Public Welfare 
Box 2781 Juneau, Alaska 


CHIEF PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER: 


Graduate, PSW major. Required: 2-4 years 
experience, one spent exclusively with chil- 
dren. Clinic casework; student supervision. 
State Civil Service status—salary $335 to 


maximum $395 per month. Lansing Children’s 
Center, 220 N. Pine, Lansing, Michigan. 


WANTED—Social workers to file their qualifi- 


cations with the Medical Bureau; opportuni- 
ties in all parts of America including foreign 
countries; all negotiations strictly confidential. 
Gurneice Larson, Medical Bureau, Palmolive 
Building, Chicago. 


ELE PT LAL SE II TE IT OE ED, 

WANTED: Superintendent for Buffalo Friend- 
ship Home, residence for employed Negro 
girls; salary $2400 and maintenance. Red 
Feather Agency—write: Buffalo Friendship 
Home, 300 Jefferson Avenue, Buffalo 4, New 
York, attention: Mrs. Elmer Turner. 


PROGRAM DIRECTOR: For New England 
state affiliate of national health and welfare 
agency. Must have graduate degree in social 
service administration, medical or psychiatric 
social work. In addition, administrative pub- 
lic relations and organizational experience is 


desirable. Salary commensurate with training 
and experience. DDN 10s The National So- 
ciety for Crippled hildren and Adults, 11 


South LaSalle, Chicago, Illinois. 


CASEWORKER with professional training for 
multiple service agency. Experience in family 
or children’s agency desirable, Salary depends 
on qualifications. Write the Home of the 
Children’s Friend, 93 Nelson Avenue, Jersey 
Cityaa/, 


GROUP WORKERS; counselors, head and 
general; assistants. Male and female for co- 
educational summer day camp in New York 
City. Mature, experienced leaders. Good sal- 
ary. 8893 Survey. 


CASEWORKER with college education plus 
good casework experience or partial graduate 
training. Varied duties, good salary and_per- 
sonnel policies. Thirty eight hour week. Write 
Travelers Aid Society, Box 357, Evansville, 
Indiana. 


RECREATION DIRECTOR—Man, profession- 
ally qualified in group work in social work 
setting. Will have responsibility for planning 
and directing an extensive program of recrea- 
tion and activities including handcraft, sports, 
wood and metal shop in a small Northern 
Indiana Institution serving about 90 boys and 
girls with age ranges of 5 to 17 years. Will 
also be responsible for directing and teaching 
a large staff of volunteer workers. Salary up 
to $4,000, depending on qualifications and ex- 
perience. ‘Write to 8894 Survey. 
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AVAILABLE POSITION 
PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER 
Bureau of Mental Hygiene 
Department of Health 
c/o University of Hawaii 
Honolulu 14, T. H. 


Worker to administer Bureau program on 
County of Maui, which includes three islands 
near Honolulu. Supervision from Honolulu 
office. Responsibility includes work-up for 
bi-monthly traveling clinics, follow-up treat- 
ment, community interpretation, cooperative 
work with local social agencies. Salary: 
$309.58 per month plus $25.00 bonus. Gradu- 
ation from two-year school, four years’ ac- 
ceptable experience, preferably in guidance 
and supervision. 
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ST 
CHILD WELFARE CASEWORKER—Woman, 


professionally qualified to work with children 
in a small institution and in foster and adop- 
tive homes. Salary range $3,000 to $3,600, 
depending on qualifications and experiences. 
Maintenance available if desired. Write to 
Children’s Aid Society of Indiana, 1411 Lin- 
coln Way West, Mishawaka, Indiana. 


CASEWORKER, graduate of a Schoo! ot Social 
Work with at least two years experience, by 
a Jewish multiple functioning agency in New 
York City. Salary and working hours good. 

8 

WANTED: Case Worker, small Jewish institu- 
tion in New York providing temporary care 
for pre-school childeeae Graduate training. 
Experience in child placing agency desirable. 
Excellent supervision and opportunity for pro- 
fessional development, Salary commensurate 


with qualifications. 8892 Survey. 

CASEWORKER: Graduate of an accredited 
school of social work. Experience preferred but 
not. required. Salary range $2650-$3650, de- 
pending on qualifications. Travelers Aid  So- 
ciety of Miami, 127 N. W. 2nd Street, Miami 
36, Florida. 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR—M.S.W. and 2 
years administrative experience in Child Wel- 
fare. Staff of 15, 2 nurseries and supervision 
of licensing and placing children in Foster 
Day Care homes. Salary $3600 or more, de- 
pending on qualifications. Retirement and 
hospitalization. Children’s Day Care Associa- 
tion. 515 W. Jefferson. Fort Wayne 2, Indiana. 


PSY CHOLOGISTS—Clinical—male (2) for di- 
agnostic and short time therapy in Child 
Guidance clinic operated by Court. Apply 


Juvenile Court, Toledo, Ohio. State qualitica- 
tions and experience fully, expected salary. 


NATIONAL JEW1LiSH OKGANIZALLUN de- 
sires mature man to work with local groups 
throughout the country on membership, mem- 
bership retention and program problems. Ex- 
tensive travel. Salary $4,500. State age, edu- 
cational and professional background, etc. 8876 

SUN Gy: ee ee 

WANTED: EXPERIENCED PSYCHIATRIC 
SOCIAL WORKER interested in teen age 
gitls to work with psychiatrist, assist with 
guidance of students and with In-Service 
training of staff. Adequate salary. Write Ethel 
Brubaker, Superintendent, Wisconsin School 
for Girls, Oregon, Wisconsin. 

AN EXPHERIENCED CASEWORKER is need- 
ed for a responsible position in progressive 
Lutheran child placing agency. Opportunity 
for wide variety of experience in all phases 
of child welfare. Salary $225 to $250 depending 
on experience and training. Lutheran Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, 4106 Franklin Boulevard, 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE 


WANTED—(a) Sociai worker to direct depart- 
ment, 600-bed tuberculosis hospital located on 


outskirts of university medical center; reha- 
bilitation program; $4000-$5000. (b) Psychi- 
atric social worker; student health depart- 


ment, state university; winter resort town of 
south; $4400-$5500. (c) Social worker quali- 
fied in child guidance; Chicago area; $3900. 
(d) Case Worker and assistant social worker; 
hospital department undergoing reorganiza- 
tion; university center; South. S2-4 Burneice 
Larson, Medical Bureau, Palmolive Building, 
Chicago. 


NEW MEXICO DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
offers 
Opportunities for Employment 


or 
Trained Social Workers 


Vacancies in the positions of: Field Representative, Medical Social Consultant, Senior Child 
Welfare Worker and Junior Child Welfare Worker. 


For application blanks and information write 
NEW MEXICO MERIT SYSTEM, BOX 939, SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO 


if 
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WORKERS WANTED 


ee EEE ERE 


CASEWORKERS—Trained, experienced family 
caseworkers for Toledo Domestic Relations 
Court; beginning salary $3600; retirement 
plan, vacation, sick leave; also experienced 
caseworkers to enter marriage counselling 
field; opportunity for professional advance- 
ment. Judge Paul W. Alexander. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY: Supervisors and 
Case Workers with psychiatric social work 
training and experience for openings in Ili- 
nois State Hospitals. Attractive salaries, good 
promotional possibilities, retirement plan. In- 
teresting program including out patient and 
family care work. Write, Chief of Social 
Service in Institutions, Illinois Department of 
Public Welfare, 907 South Wolcott Avenue, 
Chicago 12, Ill. 


GROUP WORKER wanted, male or female, for 
non-building-centered settlement work, leading 
neighborhood gangs and groups. A new group 
work service in that area. Apply, stating 
experience, education, references and salary 
requested, to Henry B. Ollendorff, Executive 


Director, Neighborhood Settlement Associa- 
tion, 3754 Woodland Avenue, Cleveland 15, 
Ohio, : 


HEAD OF RECORD DEPARTMENT (WOM- 
AN) FOR FRONTIER NURSING SERV- 
ICE IN KENTUCKY MOUNTAINS, COL- 
LEGE GRADUATE. SIX WEEKS’ VACA- 


TION “A YEAR WITH SPAY. = SEND 
QUALIFICATIONS TO AGNES LEWIS, 


WENDOVER, KENTUCKY. 


CASEWORKER with substantial experience in- 
tensive casework in family or children’s agency 


for position with responsibility for intake 
service and small caseload of children in 


foster homes. Salary from $2900 to $3650 de- 
pending on extent and quality of experience. 
Write, Children’s Service Bureau, 1277 N. W. 
Second Street, Miami, Florida. 


WANTED: Female, qualified medical social 
worker. Write giving fully details, salary ex- 
pected. Fitkin Memorial* Hospital, Neptune, 
New Jersey. 


CASEWORKER to handle caseload multiple 
service agency with community responsibility. 
Good salary, Challenging opportunity. Jewish 
Family Service, 922 Southern Standard Build- 
ing, Houston, Texas. 


GROUP WORKER: Man or woman for Branch 
Executive in a Community House to develop 
and organize program. Group work graduate 
preferred. Will consider other qualified per- 
sons. Write: Southwest Social Centre, 1905 
West Morris Street, Indianapolis 21, Indiana. 


CASE WORKERS—two openings for qualified 
Case Workers with professional training. One 
to carry foster home studies and small chil- 
dren’s case load. One to carry generalized 
case load in Children’s Services. Salary range 
$2600-$3500. Good supervision assured in well 
established agency. Write: Child and Family 
Services, 187 Middle Street, Portland, Maine. 


CASEWORKERS fully trained for private 
family and children’s agency, Indiana. Be- 
ginning salaries $2700 to $4000 according to 
phpetee esate Opportunity advancement. 8860 
urvey. 


a 
CASEWORKER with graduate training, ex- 
perienced in family and children’s work, for 
a small multiple functioning Jewish agency. 
Challenging opportunity. Salary according to 
qualifications. Write Jewish Social Service 
Bureau, 45 Church Street, Paterson, N. J 
—— SS EE eee 
CASEWORKERS (MAN and WOMAN) pro- 
fessionally trained, for New England child 
placing agency with institutional facilities, 
Psychiatric consultation available. 8846 Survey. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


WOMAN with extensive executive and ad- 
ministrative experience in progressive family 
and children’s agencies interested in position 
involving administrative, personnel, publicity 
work. 8873 Survey. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS: Feature Writer for 
PM-New York Star, i i 


information. Position 
have full charge of public relations program. 
Full or part-time. 8891 Survey. 


SUPERVISOR, M.S.S.W., Male, with experi- 
ence in both family and children’s work de- 
sires supervisory position in progressive 
agency. 8889 Survey. 

ADMINISTRATOR, naval veteran, currently 
employed national organization training di- 
rector. Skilled in human relations, training, 


community organization. Able speaker, writer, 
researcher. Creative. Four years graduate 
work. Looking for challenging, stimulating po- 
sition. 8890 Survey. 


INSTITUTIONAL EXECUTIVE, (male), 38, 
with broad experience in child care and family 
welfare field, also military social work, mem- 
ber AASW, wants challenging position, pref- 
erably in the field of institutional child care, 
after July Ist. 8887 Survey. 


INSTITUTIONAL HOUSEFATHER. Mature, 
knowledge of recreation, excellent references 
and checkable record. 8888 Survey. 


’ City. Several years experience promo- 
tion leading New York newspaper. 
extensively United States. 8886 Survey. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


Community Relations Photographer, BBS, 
initiate, develop program. Desires affiliation, 
full-time or evenings and weekends, with non- 
discriminatory, non-sectarian community chest 
or settlement house, 8885 Survey. 


GRADUATE SOCIAL WORKER (Man) 12 
years experience, 4 years supervision. Inter- 
ested in supervision or administration in chil- 
dren’s field. 8867 Survey. 


MALE SOCIAL WORKER, 35, desires posi- 
tion ae progressive agency at West Coast. 
Has M.S.W. degree and experience in psychi- 
atric casework, institution and group work 
administration. 8884 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE: Child Welfare Consultant, male, 
M.S.W., experienced in family _and children’s 
work, interested in position as Director family, 
children’s agency. 8883 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE, male, 34, Protestant. Master’s 
Degree accredited School of Social Work 
Seven years experience executive, casework, 
group work in Children’s institutions. De- 
sires administrative position in Home for De- 
pendent Children in Middle West or East 
Coast. 8881 Survey. 


MATURE MAN, executive administrative, 
graduate University of Illinois, 3 years Di- 
rector of Settlement House, 12 years experi- 
ence, in various phases of social work. Wishes 
Administrative Position. Available immediately. 
8877 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE of children’s agency interested 
in position with opportunity to develop good 
program. Experience includes child — place- 
ment, day care, institutions, child guidance. 
Age 42. 8871 Survey. 


CASEWORKER, VOCATIONAL COUN- 
SELOR, male, M.A. vocational guidance, un- 
dergraduate background sociology, one year 
School of Social Work, three years family so- 
cial work experience, position New York area. 
8861 Survey. 


MAN, 33, M.S.W., administrative and super- 
visory experience in child welfare and juve- 
nile delinquency control; wishes administrative 
or teaching position. S880 Survey. 


SUPERINTENDENCY of children’s institution 
desired by institutional casework supervisor 
with degree and sixteen years’ experience. 
Wife with degree and three years’ casework 
experience available as supervisor or Case- 
worker. 8882 Survey. 


PSYCHIATRIC CASEWORKER, New York 
School graduate, married, male, mature. Long 
clinical experience. Excellent references. New 
York City and vicinity. 8896 Survey. 


the decision “to designate for primary 
attention . . . the need for a closer and 
more effective relationship between. so- 
cial welfare practice and the social 
sciences.” Spelled out, this means a new 
emphasis on the continuing effort of the 
Foundation over the years to develop a 
measure of “mutual helpfulness between 
the social practitioner and the specialist 
ii sOcialveresearch.. cus 

“As the Foundation sees the situation, 
both social science and social practice 
have made great advances in recent dec- 
ades, but as they have progressed there 
has been costly failure by each to main- 
tain sufficiently close liaison with the 
other. Research needs to be kept real- 
istic by contact with the practitioner 
who uses its results; the practitioners 
need to keep informed about the fron- 
tiers of research knowledge bearing on 
their techniques. Responsibility for the 
current lack of adequate attention to 
this fact lies not chiefly with either the 
social scientists or the practitioners. It 
is true, of course, that both groups have 
been somewhat skeptical of each other, 
but not to the point of refusing to ac- 
cept each other’s established findings 
when available. The problem seems to 
be that it has been almost no one’s re- 
sponsibility to develop and maintain the 
needed liaison.” 

Mr. Young added: “We aren't ready 
to announce specific projects, but we've 
got some hens on—werth watching, we 


think.” 


World Citizenship 


(from page 156) 


6. Military imperialism in the service 
of such tribalisms is as pernicious as it 
is useless. The real conquests are the 
conquests of valid ideas; the real revolu- 
tions are cultural ones. War is not 
alone pointless murder which fails of its 
aim, it also impedes the movement of 
ideas and the bridging of cultural dif 
ferences by diffusion, and this is its 
further and greater crime. 


Te Only a demonstrated disposition to 
aggressive warfare is sufficient justifica- 
tion for one society to be interfered with 
or restrained by any other society or 
group of societies. International organt- 
zation and international public opinion 
appear already to be sufficient safeguards 
against mistaking a spurious case for a 
real one. 


8. The disposition to war or to peace 
is a function of the economic, political, 
social, and psychological structuring of 
the society itself. These factors are all 


(Continued on page 189) 


SUMMER INSTITUTE 


—_—_—ererereae— 


UNIQUE VACATION OPPORTUNITY 


Are you a man or a woman concerned 
op Oue national and international prob- 
ems? 


Would you like for two weeks to be- 
come a care-free student on a beautiful, 
New England country campus on Lake 
Waban, Mass.? 


You may enjoy forums, discussions, 
comfortable living and informal recreation 
with congenial people from a great va- 
riety of occupations. 


$7 a day covers 


all expenses. Write 
Dorothy P. Hill, 


Director, SUMMER 


INSTITUTE -FOR SOCIAL PROG- 
RESS AT WELLESLEY, 14 West Elm 
Ave., Wollaston, Mass. for complete pro- 
Conference July Znd-16th. 


gram, 


THE BOOKSHELF 


= Ss 1 HARD - TO - FIND 
OUT OF PRIN Bote supplied; also gen- 
ealogies, town histories; incomplete sets completed. 


back numbers all magazines, 
languages. Send us your list of book-wants — no 
obligation, We repert quickly. Lowest prices. 
(We also supply all current books or any books 
mentioned in this issue of The Survey at 
publishers’ far eee! 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 

117 West 48th Street, Dept. S, New York 19, N. Y. 
We also buy old books, magazines, prints, letters, 
documents, etc, Send us your list. 


etc. All subects, all 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING 
shows the part which professional nurses take 
in the betterment of the world. Put it in 
your library. $4.00 a year. vie Broadway 
at 58th St., New York 19, N. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 
SCHOENHOF’S FOREIGN BOOKS, INC. 
1280 Massachusetts Avenue, Dept. SV 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


SPECIAL ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECHES, 
PAPERS. Research, revision, bibliographies, 
etc. Over twenty years’ experience serving 
busy professional persons. Prompt service ex- 
tended. AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 
516 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


PEGGY SHIELDS 


Office Consultant 


Management — Procedures — personnel — 
space problems—records—lists filing—short 
and long term contracts. 


4 East 41 Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
MU 3-3423 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


ZALAINE HULL Agency 
PERSONNEL CONSULTANTS 


Professional and Executive Positions 


286 Fifth Avenue 
New York |, N. Y. 


By Appointment 
Bryant 9-6552 


GER ERU DIE Rs Sel PNT INc: 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 
York. PL. 7-8590. A professional 


bureau specializing in fund-raising, 
group work, institutional, casework 
and medical social work positions. 


INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


SEEMAN BROS., INC., Groceries. Hudson 


and North Moore Streets, New York. 


REAL ESTATE 


GENTLEMEN’S ESTATES $50,000 to $400,000. 
Details, Photos. Also other property. Write 
wants. Burkholder Agency, Waynesboro, Va. 
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AMERICAN 


DIRECTORY OF ORGANIZATIONS 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY, INC., 47 | LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 


Beaver Street, New York 4, N. Y. Founded 
in 1913 for the control of cancer, Has 59 
divisions under which local units operate. 
Raises funds annually to support cancer re- 
search, education of the public and physi- 
cians, improvement of standards cf cancer 
diagnosis and treatment. Field Army has a 
service program organized by divisions 1n 
which more than a million volunteers par- 
ticipate. Educational materials may be ob- 
tained from the Society’s divisions and local 
units. 


FOUNDATION FOR THE 
BLIND, INC.—15 West 16th Street, New 
York. A national organization conducting 
research and field service. Library. Me- 
chanical appliances for the blind. William 
Ziegler, Jr., President; Robert B. Irwin, 
Executive Director. 


ac ES Ee ee 
AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMIT- 


TEE (QUAKERS), 20 South 12th Street, 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania; Clarence E. 
Pickett, Executive Secretary. | Represents 
the Society of Friends in relief and social 
welfare services on a non-sectarian basis 
and without discrimination of race or na- 
tionality, Present activities include CLOTH- 
ING and FOOD DISTRIBUTION, RE- 
HABILITATION and SELF-HELP 
PROJECTS, MEDICAL and TRANS- 
PORT WORK: in Europe and Asia; 
REFUGEE AID: in United States and 
abroad; RACE RELATIONS:  improve- 
ment of housing and employment for Ne- 


groes, college lectureships; ECONOMIC 
RELATIONS: housing projects, consulta- 
tive services to management and_ labor; 


WORK and STUDY PROJECTS: for col- 
lege and high school students, in United 
States, Mexico and Europe; INTERNA- 
TLONAL RELATIONS: over 300 conter- 
ences and institutes to promote study of 
religious and economic bases for peace, 
student study groups for peace education on 
college campuses, seminars for foreign and 
American students; SCHOOL AFFILIA- 
TLON PROGRAM: linking schools in 
United States and abroad. 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY—817 


14th 
St., N.W., Fifth Floor, Washington 5, D.C. 
A national organization devoted to preven- 
tion of deafness, conservation of hearing and 
rehabilitation of the hard of hearing. Monthly 
publication, HEARING NEWS, $3.00 a 
year, Literature for sale. Information 
given concerning problems of the hard of 
hearing. Field Service. C. Stewart Nash, 
M.D., President; Harry P. Wareham, Ex- 
ecutive Vice President. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FAMILY 


RELATIONS (inc. 1930), directed by Paul 
Popenoe. Public education, personal service, 
research. Write for list of publications, 
5287 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS. 


Administered through national headquarters 
in Washington, D. C., and five area offices 
in New York, N. Y., Alexandria, Va., At- 
lanta, Ga., St. Louis, Mo., San Francisco, 
Calif. There are 3,746 local chapters, or- 
ganized mostly on a county basis. Services 
of the Red Cross are: Services to 
Armed Forces, Services to Veterans, Home 
Service, International Activities, Disaster 
Services, Medical Service, the National 
Blood Program, Nursing Services, Nutrition 
Service, First Aid, Water Safety and Acci- 
dent Prevention, Volunteer Services, Ameri- 
can Junior Red Cross, and College Activities. 


AMERICAN PARENTS COMMITTEE, INC., 


52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 
and 132 Third Street, S.E., Washington 3, 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 2 Park Ave., 
INS Y! Inc. in 1910 & chartered by Con- 
gress in 1916 to develop character in boys 
& train them in citizenship. Programs: 
Cubbing, boys 9-11; Scouting, 12 and older; 
Senior Scouting, 15 years and older, avail- 
able locally through sponsorship by schools, 
churches, fraternal orders, civic groups, etc. 
Amory Houghton, Pres., Albert A. Schuck, 
Chief Scout Executive. 


LL 


BOYS’ ATHLETIC LEAGUE, INC., 112 East 
19th Street, New York 3. Algonquin 4-1753. 
Arranges invitation tournaments in indoor 
and outdoor sports for Boys Clubs, Social 
Settlements, Community Centers, Church 
Houses, Y. M. C. A.’s, Y. M. H. A.’s, etc., 
throughout Greater New York. Gustavus T. 
Kirby, Honorary President; Malcolm Van 
Zandt, President; Stanley deJ. Osborne, 
Treasurer; Willard L. Kauth, Director. 
Sponsors: The Benjamin Harrison Recrea- 
tion Center, 657 Tenth Avenue; The Lincoln 
Recreation Center, 235 West 113 Street: 
Theodore Roosevelt Recreation Center, 2077 
Second Ave.; Tot-Lot Playground, 422 West 
49 Street; Tot Lot, 110 East 110 Street; 
Camp Sebago; Camp Wakonda and Camp 
Orenda in the Palisade-Interstate Park; Co- 
Sponsor School Settlement, 120 Jackson 
Street, Brooklyn; Lafayette Community Cen- 
ter, Sumner and Lafayette Streets, Brooklyn. 


CAMP FIRE GIRLS, INC., 16 East 48 Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. Mrs. James C. Parker, 
President; Miss Martha F. Allen, National 
Director. Founded in 1910, by a group of 
progressive educators, “‘to perpetuate the 
spiritual ideals of the home and to stimu- 
late and aid in the formation of habits 
making for health and character.” It pro- 
vides health and character-building activities 
for girls 7 to 18 and stresses home and 
related crafts. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
—130 E. 22nd Street, New York City. A 
league of children’s agencies and institutions 
to secure improved standards and methods 
in their various fields of work. It also co- 
operates with other children’s agencies, 
cities, states, churches, fraternal orders and 
other civic groups to work out worthwhile 
results in phase of child welfare in which 
they are interested. 


COMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS, 
INC., 155 East 44th Street, New York. 
Information and consultation about coopera- 
tive planning and financing of social work 
through chests and councils of social 
agencies. 


GIRL SCOUTS OF THE JU. S. A. National 
Headquarters, 155 E. 44th St., New’ York 
a ounded 1912. Mrs. Harry S. Truman, 
Hon. Pres.; Mrs. C. Vaughan Ferguson, 
Pres.; Mrs. Paul Rittenhouse, Natl. Dir. 
Affiliated with the World Assn. of Girl 
Guides and Girl Scouts, the Girl Scouts of 
the U. S. A. offers girls from seven through 
seventeen citizenship and community service 
activities in eleven different program fields, 
embracing international friendship, outdoor 
life, homemaking, the arts and future voca- 
tions, Training is provided for volunteer 
leaders who work with girls in carrying out 
the objectives of the organization. 


THE GIRL’S FRIENDLY SOCIETY U.S. A., 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Week-day, group-work organization for girls 
(Juniors, aged 7 to 14; members, 14 to 21). 


—Promotes a better understanding of prob- 
lems of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlets, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. 
Executive Director, Harry 'W. Laidler, 112 
East 19th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


NATIONAL BOARD, YOUNG WOMEN’S 


CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 600 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York City. An_ inter- 
national Christian woman movement devoted 
to service for women and girls and the at- 
tempt to help build a society in which the 
abundant life is possible for every individual. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE, 


419 Fourth Ave., New York 16. Estab- 
lished in 1904. Studies child labor and re- 
lated educational problems; cooperates in 
improving state and federal measures for 
protection and education of youth. Bulle- 
tin, other publications. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR _ EDUCA- 


TION ON ALCOHOLISM, INC. (a divi- 
sion of The Yale Plan on Alcoholism), 2 
East 103rd_ Street, New York 29, N. Y. 
A non-profit erganization established in 
1944, to aid in the education of the public 
in matters pertaining to alcoholism. It does 
not take sides in the Wet-Dry controversy. 
It provides speakers to interested groups 
and distributes factual unbiased literature. 
It organizes citizen’s committees in commu- 
nities throughout the country, and sponsors 
and guides these local committees in pro- 
grams of education and action in their com- 
munities, designed to meet this great medi- 
cal and social problem. Through these local 
affiliates it promotes and establishes facili- 
ties for the rehabilitation of the alcoholic. 
It promotes prevention of alcoholism through 
education and rehabilitation. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 


WORK, 82 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio; 
Ralph H. Blanchard, President, New York, 
N. Y. The Conference is an organization to 
discuss the principle of humanitarian effort 
and to increase the efficiency of social serv- 
ice agencies. Each year it holds an annual 
meeting, publishes in permanent form the 
proceedings of the meeting and issues a 
quarterly Bulletin. Proceedings are sent free 
of charge to all members upon payment of 
a membership fee of $7.50. 76th Annual 
Meeting, June 12-18, 1949, Cleveland, Ohio. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOM- 


EN, 1819 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 
FIFTY-FIVE YEARS SERVICE TO 
FAITH AND HUMANITY through:— 
SOCIAL WELFARE—Mental hygiene pro- 
gram; Council houses and clubs, nurseries ; 


clinics; camps, work with the aged and 
handicapped; — scholarships. OVERSEAS 
SERVICES—Operation of homes for un- 


attached girls and young women in Paris 
and Athens; scholarship grants at Ameri- 
can Universities for study in social welfare, 
public health, nutrition, nursing, occupa- 
tional therapy to qualified young women 
from abroad who return to work in their 
own countries. EDUCATION AND SO- 
CIAL ACTION—Contemporary Jewish Af- 
fairs, international relations and peace, so- 
cial legislation. Study groups under Na- 
tional direction keep Jewish women through- 
out country alert to vital current issues. 
Through local Sections, SERVICE TO 
FOREIGN BORN—Immigration aid, port 
and dock work, naturalization aid, Ameri- 
canization classes, location of relatives. 216 
Senior Sections in United States — also 
Junior and Councilette groups. 80,000 
Senior members. 


D. C. ‘To initiate and work for legislation | Sponsored by the Episcopal Church. 
for children, Chairman: George J. Hecht, _ 


Publisher, Parents’ Magazine. Washing- 
satan ci é > HOME MISSIONS COUNCIL OF NORTH 
SS eS See AMERICA—297 Fourth Ave., New York 


—— > ee 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF YOUNG MEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—347 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City; 1513 local Asso- 


ASSOCIATION FOR FAMILY LIVING, | City. The inter-denominational home mis- ciations federated for Christian leadership 
THE. Resource in child guidance, marriage, | sion body of 23 denominations. Executive and citizenship training among young men 


and family relations. Speakers, counseling, | Secretaries, Edith E. Lowry, Rev. Mark A. and boys. 


library and materials in youth and parent Dawber; Migrant Supervisors: Western, ns eee ee ee a 
education. 28 E. Jackson Blyd., Chicago 4, Ill. | es a E. Fe ere wee Adams 
vd., os ngeles, alif.; Midwestern, 
BIG BROTHERS OF AMERICA, INC. | Rev. Ellis M r 139 Nort lar . . 
United States and Canada. 1347 Broad St., Cis 2 aa oe This DIRECTORY appears in THE 
Street Station Building, Philadelphia 3, 


SURVEY twelve times a year. 


Pennsylvania. To promote Big Brother work 
by disseminating information as to its proper THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ 
functions and scope; by assisting its mem- ASS’N., 1313 E. 60 Street, Chicago 37 
ber organizations in each of their local fields ; Ill. To aid in improving municipal admin. 
by giving assistance and guidance to new istration (1) the Municipal Year Book, (2) | 
groups wishing to organize so as to allow of Public Management, monthly journal on local 


Rates are 40 cents a line (actual) per 


insertion. For information contact the 


their Big Brother membership in the National government, (3) M i : 

g Br : ) is r anagement Information isi 
body which is open to Catholic, Jewish, Prot- Service for Cities on fee basis, (4) Eight Advertising Department. 
estant and non-sectarian Big Brother organi- correspondence courses in municipal man- 


zations, Write for more details. 
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DIRECTORY OF ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR IN- 
FANTILE PARALYSIS, INC., 120 Broad- 
way, New York 5, N. Y. A non-profit or- 
ganization pledged to lead, direct and unify 
the fight against infantile paralysis. Through 
more than 2,800 Chapters serving every 
county in the nation, it guarantees the best 
available care and treatment for infantile 
paralysis victims, regardless of age, race or 
religion, and furnishes immediate aid to 
epidemic areas when polio strikes. By ap- 
propriating funds to recognized research in- 
stitutions, it supports scientific investigation 
into the cause, prevention and cure of polio- 
myelitis. In addition, it finances the train- 
ing of polio specialists and maintains a pro- 
gram of information and education to ac- 
quaint the public with facts about the dis- 
ease. Truly a ‘‘people’s philanthropy,” its 
funds are derived solely from voluntary con- 
tributions by the American people during 
the annual March of Dimes, January 15-30. 


NATIONAL JEWISH HOSPITAL AT DEN- 
VER, 3800 East Colfax Avenue, Denver, 
Colorado. Samuel Schaefer, Executive Di- 
rector; Philip Houtz, Associate Executive 
Director; Allen Hurst, M.D., Medical Di- 
rector. Free, non-sectarian for needy tubercu- 
lous adults and children. (Kosher dietary.) 
Maintains children’s service. Medical, educa- 
tional, vocational, occupational, psychologi- 
cal, psychiatric and social services. ad: 
Corper, M. D., Research Director; Harold 
Nitzberg, Director of Social Service and Vo- 
cational Therapy. Applications to nearest 
regional office: —NEW YORK: Mrs. Erna 
L. Lindenbaum, 19 West 44 St. PHILA- 
DELPHIA: David Mahler, 1831 Chestnut 
St. CHICAGO: Louis Hochberg, 100 No. 
LaSalle St. LOS ANGELES: Albert J. 
Silverman, 747 So. Hill St. BOSTON: Miss 
Frances Kanter, 73 Tremont St. DALLAS: 
Herbert Herritt, 1925 Cedar Springs Ave. 
PITTSBURGH: Miss Sara Rosenblum, 4 
Smithfield St. Other applications through 
local Jewish Federation and Welfare Funds 
or direct to Hospital. 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIA- 
TION, 8 W. 40th St., N.Y.C. Founded 
1909. Supported by voluntary gifts. Makes 
no charge for any service. Promotes estab- 
lishment of kindergartens under trained 
kindergartners. Provides a prepared pro- 
gram, a 16mm. motion picture, leaflets for 
distribution, and personal advice. Also, 
issues articles on child behavior problems 
—now used in 42 countries—free to the 
press, everywhere. 


| 
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NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
—325 Fourth Ave., New York City. To 
bring to everybody in America, young or 
old, an opportunity to find the best and most 
satisfying recreational use of leisure time 
through participation in music, drama, sports 
and games, arts and crafts, nature activities; 
and to help secure adequate playground, 
recreation centers, swimming pools, beaches, 
athletic field and other recreational facilities, 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIP- 
PLED CHILDREN AND ADULTS, INC., 
11 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
E. W. Palmer, President; Lawrence J. 
Linck, Executive Director. The Society 
through its 2000 state and local member 
units seeks to provide health, welfare, edu- 
cational, recreational, vocational and employ- 


ment services to all types of handicapped | 


persons, adjusting its services to each com- 
munity and the programs of other agencies. 
Maintains special cerebral palsy services; 
consultation by professional staff; loan 
library. Financed by annual sale of Easter 
Seals. Publishes ‘'The Crippled Child,” a 
magazine for parents of handicapped chil- 
dren, bimonthly, $2.00 a year. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIA- 
TION—1790 Broadway at 58th St., New 
York. Dr. James E. Perkins, managing di- 
rector. 
for the prevention of tuberculosis. Publica- 
tions sold and distributed through state asso- 
ciations in every state. 
Tuberculosis, medical journal, $8.00 a year; 
and Monthly Bulletin, house organ, free. 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE, organized in 
1910, with 56 local branches seeks to im- 
prove living aad working conditions among 
Negroes. Conducts surveys and research as 
basis for its services. Specializes in secur- 
ing full use of Negro manpower in public 
and private employment. Publishes special 
bulletins on interracial and community prob- 
lems. Provides fellowships in Social Work. 
Solicits contributions and gifts. 1133 Broad- 
way, New York 10. CHelsea 3-1838. 


THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUID- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION, Christine Melcher, 
Executive Secretary, 82 Beaver Street, 
Room 510, New York 5, is the professional 
organization for counselors and others en- 
gaged and interested in vocational guidance 
and the publishers of OCCUPATIONS, the 
Vocational Guidance Journal. 


Pamphlets of methods and programs 


American Review of | 


THE OSBORNE ASSOCIATION, INC., 114 
East 30th Street, New York, N. Y. ‘Tele- 
phone CAledonia 5-9720-9721. Activities: 
—Collects information about correctional in- 
stitutions and works to improve correctional 
methods and standards. Aids released pris- 
oners in their problems of readjustment by 
securing employment and giving such other 
assistance as they may require. Austin H. 
MacCormick, Exec. Dir.; Robt. R. Han- 
num, Dir. of Vocational Placement. 


PLANNED PARENTHOOD FEDERATION 
OF AMERICA, INC. (formerly Birth Con- 
trol Federation of America).—A _ clearing 
house cooperating with social workers in re- 
ferring mothers to medically directed birth 


control clinics in 39 states, including 20 
centers in Greater New York. In areas 
lacking centers, qualified physicians are 
available. Phone or write: 501 Madison 
Avenue, New York City; Plaza 5-8600. 
Honorary Chairman, Margaret Sanger. 
Chairman, Charles E. Scribner. Acting 


Medical Director, L. E. King, M.D. 


THE SALVATION ARMY, INC. National 
Headquarters, 120 West 14th St., New York 
City. An International organization, founded 
in London, 1865, established in the United 
States March 10, 1880. A religious and so- 
cial welfare organization, operating insti- 
tutions, corps and agencies for all ages, to 
meet a variety of human needs in most 
major cities. Commissioner Ernest I. Pug- 
mire, National Commander. 


MARGARET SANGER RESEARCH BUREAU 
17 W. 16th St., N. Y. City. WA 9-6200. 
MARGARET SANGER, Director. 

Every day 9 A.M, to 4 P.M. 
Saturday 9 A.M. to 1 P.M. 
Wednesday & Thursday eve. 5:30 to 8 P.M. 


SOCIAL WORK VOCATIONAL BUREAU. 
Build Your Future On Your Record; Per- 
sonnel Histories of Members Compiled and 
available to prospective employers. Margaret 
E. Rich, Executive Director, 122 East 22nd 
Street, New York 10, N. Y 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, since 1881, has fol- 
lowed a program of service in offering prac- 
tical training for Negro youth in promoting 
interracial good will. Maintains Depart- 
ment of Records and Research for compiling 
and releasing pertinent information _on race 


relations and Negro progress. Publishes 
NEGRO YEARBOOK. F. D. Patterson, 
President, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 


open to scientific study and modification. 
They are all within man’s potential if 
not actual control, and they are actually 
within his human moral jurisdiction 
whether he chooses to recognize this 
fact or not. It follows that we should 
make all these structurings in the in- 
terests of international peace and well- 
being, to further and to protect our 
individual and our group freedoms. 


9. The richest fulfillment of indi- 
vidual needs must never be purchased 
at the expense of other individuals or 
groups, for then the means negates the 
ends. The best individual flowering is 
in an atmosphere of freedom from an- 
nihilating aggression of individual upon 
individual and of society upon society. 
The basic right of the world citizen is 
to be freed from the necessities and the 
consequences of intergroup aggression. 


10. In any totalitarianism or absolu- 
tism, even an international one, fana- 
ticism covers weakness which cannot 
stand on its own merits in a forum 
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of mankind. International organization 
itself makes a poor case, except as it is 
the self-chosen instrument of its many 
members. Even freedom cannot be com- 
pelled, for then it is not freedom. 


11. In the formation of character- 
structure in any group, the techniques 
of socializing and bringing up children 
are of central importance. This is an 
area which is amenable to the use of 
the best thinking of specialists in mental 
health, psychiatry, anthropology, and the 
other social sciences, including  eco- 
nomics and government, and indeed is 
impinged upon by all the discoveries of 
the physical sciences and of medicine. 
If adult personalities are even partly 
shaped by these environing conditions 
in childhood, then our efforts in seeing 
that children get a chance will be best 
rewarded. 


12. It takes good individuals to make 
good societies. One condition of any 
good society would therefore seem to be 
that it somehow breed and nurture 


individuals who are mature, self-depend- 
ent, reality-assessing, nonparanoid, and 
secure, both permitted and able to 
achieve real gratification of their real 
needs. This should be the real business 
of all cultures, however they may pro- 
ceed about it, and it is the real business 
of all governments. 


Orr WHEN WE SHALL HAVE AT- 
tended to this question of what kind 
of human beings are to exploit the 
knowledge we have obtained of 
atomic energy, can it be anthropolog- 
ically safe for man to have discovered 
it. Anthropology and psychiatry can 
tell us a great deal about the processes 
involved, but we still have to make the 
choices of what kind of human beings 
we want to create. And if the cultures 
which shape human beings are man-— 
made and not God-given, then we 
had better begin to explore the moral 
implications of this responsibility and 
this freedom. 
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*'Knowledge Is More Than Equivalent s 
To Force'’—Samvel Johnson 


MINNESOTA 
SUMMER SESSION 


This summer come to Minnesota—more than 1000 
subjects of study are offered covering every field 
of education and scientific interest. This great 
University offers an attractive program of extra- 
curricular activities including physical recreation 
in many forms, outstanding musical and dramatic 
programs, stimulating lectures on a variety of 
subjects, and many interesting social events. In 
connection with the Territorial Centennial, special 
emphasis will be given to the regional history, 
geography, economics, and culture of the North- 
west, with the usual special courses and workshops 


for teachers in primary, secondary and_ higher 
education. Teaching staff numbers more than 900 
including many educators of national and inter- 
national renown, Libraries and laboratories offer 
outstanding opportunity for graduate work and 
research. 


First term registration, Monday and Tuesday, June 
13 and 14. Second term registration, Monday, 
July 25. Write now for camplete bulletin. Dean of 
Summer Session. 918 Administration Building. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


COMING. . . IN THE SURVEY 


Vital articles on _ political 
interference in education, al- 
coholics, crumbling imperial- 
Missouri Valley Au- 
thority, what happens to a 
war-boom community, reha- 
bilitation of the disabled, the 
Westward drift of political 
power, old age pension situ- 
ation on the West coast, re- 
sponsibilities states cannot 
delegate to Uncle Sam. 


isms, 


SURVEY articles are im- 
portant, vivid and reliable, 
reported by top-notch writ- 
ers, checked and rechecked 
by experts. 


A one-year subscription te 
THE SURVEY is $5.00, In 
combination with HARPERS 
($7.50), 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES INC. 


112 East 19 Street, New York 3 


The Common Welfare 


(Continued from page 173) 


remembering, too, the millions of needy 
European children who do not receive 
even this, the even greater needs else- 
where, it is to be hoped that every 
American family will give generously, in 
thankfulness for its own plump and 
resy youngsters, well supplied with pro- 
teins, fats and vitamins. What UNICEF 
means to those who eat the austere ra- 
tions it provides, wear the shoes and 
clothes it makes posible, benetit from 
its medical supplies is expressed in the 
posters reproduced here. The child vic- 
tims of total war say their heartbreaking 
“thank you” for so littk—what of those 
in equal need who are receiving noth- 
ing? Can we, out of our fortunate 
abundance, fail to heed their silent plea? 


Hope for the 
Cerebral Palsied 


hee FIVE DAYS LAST MONTH PERSONS 
from eyery state as well as from fifteen 
foreign countries met in New York City 
to try to formulate “a comprehensive, 
coordinated and unified approach” to- 
ward the prevention and alleviation of 
cerebral palsy, sometimes known as spas- 
tic paralysis. The occasion .was the First 
National Conference and Exposition on 
Cerebral Palsy, sponsored by the New 
York State Cerebral Palsy Association, 
an organization of medical experts and 
parents of palsied children. 


The program consisted in a combi- 
nation of scientific sessions and discus- 
sions of ways to create public interest 
in the problem. An outstanding event 
was the announcement of the formation 
of a National Foundation for Cerebral 
Palsy to operate along the lines of the 
National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis in promoting research, care, 
treatment, and public understanding of 
the problems of persons suffering from 
this crippling condition, which has its 
origins in a brain injury usually suf- 
fered at birth. 

There are those who deplore attempts 
to focus attention on one affliction, 
rather than on the whole wide problem 
of the handicapped. But it would seem 
that only as the public has understand- 
ing of particular handicaps and what 
they involve does it respond in provid- 
ing the needed treatment, research and 
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preventive measures. Cerebral palsy is 
not a new affliction, but few, if any 
states have comprehensive programs of- 
fering the many intricate services that 
its unfortunate victims need—physical, 
occupational and speech therapy; medi 
cal and dental surgery; vocational train- 
ing and special educational services; and 
sometimes psychiatric treatment. 

On the basis of a special study un- 
dertaken recently in Schenectady Coun- 
ty, New York, the New York State De- 
partment of Health estimates that cere- 
bral palsy cripples twice the num- 
ber of persons as the more widely 
dreaded infantile paralysis; and that of 
its victims 65 percent need some form 
of clinic, home or out-patient treat- 
ment; 20 percent need care in institu- 
tions for the mentally defective; 15 per- 
cent need care in special institutions for 
palsied persons with normal mentality. 
To these needs must be added the spe- 
cial educational and vocational services 
that can help the 65 percent who do 
not need institutional care to lead more 
normal lives. 


The New York State Cerebral Palsy 
Association, which is sponsoring two 
legislative bills to expand the state’s pro- 
gram, estimates that an annual appro- 
priation of at least $500,000 will be re- 
quired to meet minimum needs of the 
state's 22,000 cerebral palsy victims as 
against the $322,400 expended on the 
program last year. Inadequate as its pro- 
gram is, New York is far ahead of the 
majority of states in its approach to this 
problem. 


The problem, however, is not just one 
of state appropriations. For much re- 
mains to be learned among. scientists 
themselves about the prevention and 
treatment of this tragic condition; and 
among the public at large in regard to 
the community’s responsibility in pro- 
viding employment and other opportuni- 
ties to persons so handicapped. Last 
month’s national conference and the for- 
mation of the new Foundation offer 
heartening evidence that a nationwide 
problem that has long been only hap- 
hazardly recognized may soon be effec- 
tively tackled. 

While in the process of organization 
the National Foundation for Cerebral 
Palsy, Inc., will be at the New York 
Academy of Medicine Building, 2 East 
103 St., New York 29, N. Y. 
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UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Announces 


INSTITUTE IN 
SOCIAL INTERGROUP WORK 
For 


Practicing Members of Social Work Profes- 
sion and Teachers of Community Organization 


June 20-24, 1949 


Announcements and Applications may be obtained upon 
request to School of Social Work, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


GEORGE WARREN BROWN 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Saint Louis 5, Missouri 


A two-year professional curricu- 


lum leading to the degree of 


MASTER OF SOCIAL WORK 


A first-year base of generic content permits 
second-year .concentration in special fields such as 
medical social work, psychiatric social work, 
family case work, child welfare, group work, pub- 
lic welfare administration, social welfare organiza- 
tion, research. 


Applications for admission in the Fall of 1949 
now being received. Early inquiry is advised. 


Information available upon inquiry of the 
Dean. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
Professional Education Leading to the degree of M.S. 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Community Work 
Family and Child Welfare 


Social Research 
Catalog will be sent on request. 


51 Commonwealth Avenue Boston, Mass. 


BIROYs INE NEAGW Ra GO a Exar 


Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 
GRADUATE DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL ECONOMY 


Graduate Programs with concentration on 
CASE WORK COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS MEDICAL SOCIAL WORK 
SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION 
Courses open to qualified graduates of colleges of recognized 
standing who have had preliminary work in the Social 
Sciences. 
For further information write to the 
Secretary of the Department 


HAVE YOU PROPERTY TO SELL OR RENT? 
—Cottages to Rent—or for Sale 


Advertise in the CLASSIFIED SECTION of 


THE SURVEY 
$7.00 per inch 
For further information, write to 


Advertising Depertment 
112 East 19 Street New York 3, N, Y. 


Rates: 50c per line 


SOCIAL RESEARCH | 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Division-of Social Welfare Administration 
Academic Year 1949-1950 


Offers professional education leading to the degree 
of Master of Social Work. 

Applications now being received. Bulletin and 
application for admission will be sent upon re- 
quest. For further information write to the 
Director, 314 Lincoln Hall, University of 
Mlinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
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SMITH COLLEGE 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A GRADUATE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL OFFER- 
ING EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS LEADING TO 
THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


Plan A provides three summer sessions of academic 
study, two winter sessions of field practice in selected 
agencies, and research. 


Plan B provides advanced study for students who have 
had sufficient satisfactory experience or adequate gradu- 
ate work, 


Academic Year Opens June 22, 1949 


A PROGRAM OF ADVANCED STUDY FOR 
EXPERIENCED GRADUATE CASEWORKERS IN 
PREPARATION FOR PRACTICE, SUPERVISION, 
TEACHING, AND ADMINISTRATION, 


July 28, 1949 to August 30, 1950 


Smith College Studies in Social Work 


Contents for February, 1949 
When to Include the Father in Child Guidance 
Mary Richards 
A Study of Maladjusted Twins Edith Kent 
Abstracts of Theses: Smith College School for Social 
Work, 1948 


For further mformation write to 
THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


BOSTON COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


A GRADUATE PROFES- 
SIONAL SCHOOL, OFFER- 
ING A UNIQUE PREPARA- 
TION FOR THE MANY 
CAREERS IN THE 

SOCIAL SERVICES 


Family Counseling 


Child Care 
Psychiatric Social Work 


Public Assistance 
Community Organization 


Medical Social Work 


Address: THE DEAN 
Boston College School of Social Work 
126 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 
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SCHOOL OF APPLIED SOCIAL SCIENCES 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


Graduate Professional Education 


in Social Work 


CASE WORK 
GROUP WORK 
COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


Family and Child Welfare, Psychiatric Social | 
Work, Medical Social Work, Recreation and | 


Informal Education, Hospital Recreation. 
Fall Semester Begins September 19, 1949 
For Information Write | 


University Admission Office 
Western Reserve University 


Cleveland 6, Ohio 


THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL SERVICE 


OF THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


The National Catholic School of Social Service 
and the School of Social Work of the Catholic 
University of America merged July 1, 1947. 


The National Catholic School of Social Service 
of the Catholic University of America is fully 


accredited by the American Association of Schools 
of Social Work. 


The American Association of Medical Social 
Workers and the American Association of Psy- 
chiatric Social Workers have given approval to 
the sequences in their respective fields. 


The School offers professional training in social 
work leading to the professional degrees of 
Master of Social Work and Doctor of Social 
Work. 


It is expected that the new buildings of the School 
will be completed for the academic year 1949-50, 


Further information may be obtained by writing 
the Dean, National Catholic School of Social 
Service of the Catholic University of America, 
apa Post Office Box 1421, Washington 17, 
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Columbia University 


SUMMER INSTITUTES 1949 
Miss Gertrude Wilson 
Mr. Bertram H. Gold 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Mr. Saul Scheidlinger 


Series I—June 20 - July 1 
1. Advanced Supervision in Social Group Work 
2. Administration in Social Group Work 
3. Understanding and Working with the Adolescent in a aGtoun 
Dr. Irene Josselyn 
Mr. Edwin J. Lukas 
Miss Leontine Young 


Mrs. Ruth F. Brenner 


Work Setting 
oor Ii—July 11 - 22 
he Normal Development of Children 
5. Goals in Legislation for Children and Youth . 
Miss Florence Hollis 
Miss Miriam McCaffery 
Miss Dorothy Hutchinson 


Mr. Frank L. Auerbach 


 c 
6. Casework as a Service to Children 
Dr. Sidney L. Green 


7. Casework Practice in Adoption 


Series III—July 25 - August 5 
8. Advanced Casework 


9. Supervisory Practice 
Section A 
Section B (advanced) 
10. Social Work with Displaced Pérsons 
11. Advanced Psychiatry for Social Workers 
ity Organi Miss Violet Sieder 
Mrs. Sallie E. Bright 
Mr. Alton A. Linford 
Mr. Lester B. Granger & 


12. Current Problems in Community Organization 
Mr. R. Maurice Moss | 
SCHOOL 


Series IV—August 8 - 19 
13. The Public Relations of Social Work 
14. Current Problems in Social Securit 


‘New York 10, N. Y. 


SUMMER INSTITUTE BULLETIN WITH DETAILS MAY BE OBTAINED FROM THE 


122 East 22nd Street 
Che Aniversity of Chicago 


School of Social Service Administration 


1949-5008 
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ACADEMIC YEAR 
SUMMER QUARTER 
First Term—June 28 to July 29 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
Second Term—August 1 to September 3 


SI 
SS 
SNS 


School of Social Work 
PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


for men and women 
Autumn Quarter begins September 24 


Leading to the Master of Social Work 
and to the Doctor of Social Work 
Winter Quarter begins January 3 
Spring Quarter begins March 27 


Generic Program and Specializations in 


Social Case Work 
Social Group Work 
Social Intergroup Work 
Social Research ANNOUNCEMENTS 
The next section of the Advanced Psychiatric Program Cre peal tea oi Gotan and reGuaeenteeran 
on the doctorate level in cooperation with the Winter 8 E Prog | 


V.A. Hospital and the Menninger Foundation will begin 


admission will be sent on request 


July 1949. 


| MPORTANT BOOKS FOR "SURVEY" READERS 


DISCRIMINATION 
AND NATIONAL 
WELFARE 


Edited by Robert M. Maclver, Pro- 
fessor of Sociology, Columbia Uni- 
versity. What price do we pay for racial 
and religious discrimination? How do these 
domestic practices affect our relations with 
the Orient and our international dealings in 
general? Eleven noted authorities here ex- 
pose some neglected economic and moral 
repercussions from our discriminative poli- 
cies in such areas as housing, education, 
courts, labor unions and churches. Among 
the contributors are Robert M. Maclver, 
Elmo Roper, Theodore Brameld, Milton R. 
Konvitz and Roger N. Baldwin. Coming 
March 16th. $2.00 


THE FAMILY: 


ITS FUNCTION AND DESTINY 


Planned and edited by Ruth Nanda 


Anshen. . a profound and immensely 
valuable study of the basic unit of American 
society. The book does more than clarify 
thought on a vital question; it actually creates 
thought.”—Norman Cousins, Editor, SAT- 
URDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE. Ap- 
proaching the problem of the family against 
the background of the complicating social 
forces of today, twenty prominent authorities 
here build a persuasive case for preservation 
of conservative moral forces based on the 


CASTE AND 
CLASS IN A | 
SOUTHERN TOWN 


By John Dollard, Institute of Human 
Relations, Yale University. This book 
does for a single town in the deep south 
what An American Dilemma does for the 
whole Negro problem in the United States. 
Here is a record of intensive research that 
supplies new insight into the social, eco- 
nomic and psychological effects of the sys- 
tem of caste and class upon both whites 
and Negroes. Originally published by Yale 
University Press, this second edition is 
again made available in response to wide 
demand. $5.00. 


GUIDEPOSTS IN 
TIME OF CHANGE 


SOME ESSENTIALS FOR A SOUND 
AMERICAN ECONOMY 


By John Maurice Clark, Professor of 
Economics, Columbia University. How 
can democracy counter the totalitarian threat 
to our economic and political systems? Here 
one of this generation’s most ~ brilliant 
economists explains democracy’s superior 
claims and projects necessary programs of 
public policy at home and internationally. 


Detailing the economic issues on which a 


fresh approach is required, he offers im- 
mediate measures designed to meet leftist 


family institution. $6.00 criticisms. $3.00 


THE FAMILY OF TOMORROW 


THE CULTURAL CRISIS AND THE WAY OUT 


By Carle C. Zimmerman, Professor of Sociology and Social 
Relations, Harvard University. 

“If you are a student of human nature and are interested in the 
future which your children inevitably face, be sure to read THE 
FAMILY OF TOMORROW .. . a most enlightening piece of litera- 
ture.’—THE AMERICAN BABY. “Our civilization is threatened with 
internal decay because of the decline in our evaluation of family life 

. . This is a book which could be significantly helpful in saving 
our civilization.” -—F., Alexander Magoun, author of “Love and 
Marriage.” . $3.50 


At your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS @ 49 East 33rd Street, New York T6.N& Ye 


